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~ The Private Life of Emperor Selassie 


Now for the first time the true story about how 
Emperor Selassie really lives, what he likes to 
eat, his amazing collection of pet lions. And 
when the Emperor takes a ride he has 30 cars 
to ch from,including a, Rolls Royce; he never 
rides in the same car on two successive days! 
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The Case Against Mixed Marriage 
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e Tr uth About Policy and Numbers! A searching article that shows how mixed mar- 
riage aggravates the Negro problem because of , 
y operates in 20 major cities; who wins and how; increased social pressures from both Negroes oe 
e winners have done with their tremendous winnings; and whites. These pressures have become so (_ >: 
se ‘Selbene are played; what is the source of great that mixed couples in Los Angeles, Detroit wor” 
bers in various cities; the inside story about how and Washington have formed clubs to fight the ; 
win at numbers. ban on mixed marriages. 
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SEVEN STORIES FROM TRUE LIFE 
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Julia discovered that love on the rebound was a failure until her son showed 
her the way to happiness 
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The small town girl in the big city found her high school education a liberal 


Agency Manager : 
Ajay Beappetien lesson in romance and reefers 


FREDA DE KNIGHT EE ee eee Te Te ee he ee 28 
Home Service Director She begged, borrowed and even stole the affections of any man until she found 
the true love of one man . . . and then almost lost it 
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When Thelma tasted the forbidden fruits of a tawdry love, Aunt Becky screeched 
her sins and sent her out into the streets 


SPECIAL FEATURES 

EE LT eer By Sarah Vaughan 5 
Popular singer tells how trumpet player George Treadwell became her husband 
and manager at the same time 


Her boy friends gave her all the arguments against virginity but she learned to 
keep her chastity and her boy friends too 

incr inkeerediar ders sntewink eee’ By June Eckstine 18 
The fascinating story of how the nation’s No. 1 balladeer wooed and won his 
wife—personally told in her own words 
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What kind of a husband would the handsome young movie star make? He’s a 
thoughtful, down-to-earth ex-ClO organizer 
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Popular singer Sarah Vaughan runs through a vocal routine at a night club rehearsal 
while her husband and manager, George Treadwell, coaches her. 


BY SARAH 


HE FIRST TIME | 

Treadwell was the night back in 
1943 when I won first prize in the Ama- 
teur Hour at the Apollo Theater in Har- 
lem. He was then playing with Cootie 
Williams’ band, which was appearing at 
the Apollo that week. He gave me a 
great deal of encouragement. We later 


met George 


saw each other a number of times, but 
it was nothing serious until three years 
later when we played at Cafe Society to- 
gether. 

That was when we really started “go- 
ing together.” It was my first night club 
job as a “single” and George was play- 
ing trumpet in J. C. Heard’s band. It 
always seemed to me that he put more 
feeling into his trumpet playing when | 
was singing. 

One night we went out after finishing 
work—-we’d usually go to 52nd Street 
and make the rounds. George told me 
again what a great singer he thought | 


VAUGHAN 


was and that I should have a manager 
to see that I got the right breaks. 

So I said to George: “Why don’t you 
manage me?” 

He looked at me, a little bit surprised. 
Then he replied, “Sure, Sass, Ill man- 
age you, but it would be even better if 
we managed each other.” The next 
morning we got our marriage license at 
the court. 

I guess the only trouble was that 
George was very slow in getting around 
to proposing. Several times I almost 
proposed to him. 

George and I have not only had a 
wonderful marriage, but also a wonder- 
ful association. He’s great as a mana- 
ger as well as a husband. George could 
have been one of the big name musi- 
cians and probably would have had a 
lot of success as a band leader, but he 
gave it all up to see that my career was 


properly managed. 


Letters To 
The Editor 


LIKE IDEA OF MAGAZINE 


Dear Editor: I’ve been reading confession 
magazines since | was 16 and I guess my life 
wouldn’t be the same without them. They’re 
the most enjoyable minutes of the day for 
me. For a long time I’ve thought that it would 
be wonderful if there would be a colored 
magazine of this kind and just when I about 
gave up hope, I noticed where Ebony was 
bringing out one. I’m really looking forward 
to seeing it because if it’s anywhere near as 
good as Ebony you can count me as a steedy 
reader. Congratulations to you for giving the 
public, especially the woman magazine reader, 
what she’s always wanted. 

Mattie Johnson 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Editor: I have been waiting anxious- 
ly for Tan CONFESSIONS to come out ever 
since I ‘heard about it from the newsstand 
dealer where I buy my Ebony each month. You 
people certainly have a knack for staying 
ahead in the Negro publishing field. I always 
wondered why somebody wouldn't bring out 
a magazine of that type for Negroes—and now, 
at last we’re going to have one. I can hardly 
wait for the first issue. I know I can expect it to 
be high class, and not too trashy. I read a lot of 
the romance magazines and you can put me 
down as one of your very first subscribers. 
Here’s wishing you more success! 

Joan Everett 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Editor: A neighbor’s daughter told me 
the other evening that your company is plan- 
ning to put out a magazine called Tan Con- 
FEsSIONS. I think this is a splendid idea for 
two reasons. First, it will give our young peo- 
ple a chance to find out about some of the 
problems and pitfalls they will face in later 
life. Second, our young people will be able to 
appreciate these problems better because they 
are in a magazine for our people and not in a 
magazine for white people. You have my sin- 
cerest wishes and heartfelt prayers for a suc- 
cessful publication. 

Juanita Burns 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Dear Editor: For many years I’ve wondered 
why no one has ever attempted to put out a 
decent magazine for Negro women. It seems 
to me that the tremendous success of maga- 
zines like Ladies Home Journal and Wom- 
en’s Home Companion would have given some- 
one the idea that Negro women would like 
to buy a magazine of this type. I had hoped 
that the publishers of Ebony would put out a 
magazine for us Negro women but instead I 
read in the papers where we are getting some- 
thing called Tan ConFEssIONs instead. Well, 
I suppose there’s a market for this type of 
scandal stuff but why not try to include some 
good women’s features in the magazine, too. 
I know there would be thousands of Negro 
women anxious to buy it for home service 
features alone. 

Jacqueline Thomas 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Dear Editor: Congratulations to the John- 
son Publishing Company for their heads-up 
work in the Negro publication field! So now 
it’s going to be Tan Conressions. I have 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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ler boy friends all tried to convince her that 
irginity was old-fashioned but she answered all their arguments 
going to the books and getting the real facts about chastity and marriage 


ESS I was just past “Sweet Six- 
’ when | got my first proposition. 
was in the graduating class at my 
school had been going 
y for about six months, I wouldn't 
was in love with Jack but I liked 
ore than any boy I had ever met. 
once in a while we’d talk about 
iage but it was just one of those 


and we 


lots of talk but no proposals. 

night of the Senior Prom was a 
eal for me. After all I was just a 
r but Jack had invited me to go to 
biggest social event of the high 


school year. | really primped when Jack 
called for me in his Dad’s car. The prom 
was a dream and | was still floating on 
air when we had our last dance and said 
goodnight to everyone. 

The ride home in the June moonlight 
was a delight. I didn’t protest when Jack 
detoured through the park and parked 
in a dark drive. I was in the mood for 
love and when Jack put his arms around 
me and kissed me. | was in heaven. 
Maybe I was more receptive than usual 
that night and Jack went farther than 


we had ever gone before..Then he came 


aste Girl Chased: 


to the inevitable question. 

All during my teen years I had been 
brought up intelligently by parents who 
did not hide sex under a bushel basket. 
| knew the score as well as any girl my 
age but | also had set ideas about vir- 
ginity and infidelity. Long ago | made 
up my mind that I would go to the altar 
a chaste bride who could offer her hus- 
band a clean, unblemished love. 

When Jack tried to go too far, I called 
a halt. I just said. “No!” He sulked, 
started the car and home we went. He 
left me at the door without so much as 
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a goodnight kiss. 
I have had many boy friends and 


dates since then and always my answer 


has been: “No!” 

There have been times when I’ve had 
my doubts, when the hunger within me 
cried out for complete fulfillment and 
when I could have easily slipped into 
the sex pattern of what many call the 
“modern girl.” I have argued my point 
of view with many girls and especially 
boys, who tried to convince me to sur- 
render and told me that the chaste girl 
is no longer a chased girl. 


Together with thousands of other girls, 
I wondered: “Will men stay away from 
me if I don’t give them what they want?” 

I was tempted but I listened to my 
parents’ advice. Today I am_ happily 
married—and an unusual bride I was. 
Yes, I married my husband while I was 
still a virgin. And the facts are that to- 
day only three out of every ten brides 


are virgins, according to a study by a- 


Stanford University professor. 

I can still remember Frank, who per- 
haps of all the boys who tried to “make” 
me was most persuasive. | met Frank at 
a Chicago dance at the Parkway Ball- 
room. He was 21] at the time and on a 
Christmas vacation from Howard Uni- 
versity, where he was a student. At the 
time I was working as a junior typist 
for a big insurance company with offices 
on South Parkway. We liked each other 
almost immediately and danced most of 
the evening together. He asked me for a 
date the following evening and we went 
to the Club DeLisa. Again we had a won- 
derful time and when we drove home, 
he found almost the same lover’s lane in 
Washington Park Jack had 
parked. 

The script was almost the same, too, 


where 


with one exception. Frank wouldn’t take 
no for an answer. He didn’t drive me 
home immediately and instead argued. 
He told me that virginity was as out- 
dated as a Model A’Ford, that the mod- 





ern girl—I guess that goes in quotes 
would have to follow the “give and take” 
principle in sexual relations if they real- 
ly were sincere in their belief in sex 
equality. 

Sexual intercourse, he insisted, is a 
human need, an appetite as necessary to 
a girl’s well-being as the proper vitamin 
content in her three meals a day. He 
made it all sound like a college biology 
lesson. Would a girl deny herself food 
if she was hungry, he asked. Of course 
not, was his answer. Therefore, why does 
she hesitate when it comes to satisfying 
a bodily demand essential to her happi- 
ness? Why does she avoid the physical 
pleasures which are every woman’s in- 
stinctive right? 

If she suppresses her sexual needs, a 
frustration damaging to her mental 
health will take over, he went on. To 
deny yourself food leads to a physical 
wasting away, he argued. To deny your- 


self a healthy sex life leads to an emo- 
tional unbalance—or, as he put it, to 
“the old maid blues.” Worst of all, he 
said, denial leads to frigidity—that state 
of mind in which a woman, if she finally 
marries, is faced with years of submit- 
ting to embraces which disgust her. 

He insisted a girl would be in a better 
position to select a future husband if she 
experimented with sex first. (He didn’t 
think of himself as that future husband 
because he wouldn’t be ready for mar- 
riage for years—at least not until he 
could atford to build a home for a wife 
and children far away from Chicago’s 
South Side slums.) If she experiments in 
advance, she will escape the fate of many 
women who enter marriage on the basis 
of physical attractions they think they 
see, but which are non-existent, said 
Frank. 

Finally he tried to impress on me the 
fact that if I wanted to get married | 
must know that men no longer tolerate 
women who hold out. A man planning 
marriage wants to know what he’s get- 
ting into, wants to “examine the goods 
before he buys.” (So should the mod- 
ern woman, he insisted.) No man worth 
his salt is willing these days to take a 
chance on a girl he knows nothing about, 
Frank continued. And if she holds out, 
the man she does get will be a skim- 
milk substitute for healthy males who 
assert their masculinity, he added. 

“Is that what you want?” he con- 
cluded. 

I did not know what to say in answer 
except that convincing as he sounded, 
my reply was still: “No.” I was at the 
age when a girl no longer accepts blind- 
ly what her parents tell her and in the 
days after that I began having increas- 
ing doubts about the value of chastity. 
I decided to go to people who had made 
a study of the subject, to the social 
workers, psychiatrists, educators, mar- 
riage counselors and religious leaders 
who had written much on the pros and 
cons of the subject. 

I found a impressive series of argu- 
ments to answer Frank’s insistence on 
pre-marital relations. Here is what the 
experts say on the subject: 

The argument that sexual fulfillment is 
as necessary to well-being as regular 
eating habits does not hold water. This 
ill-conceived (Continued on Page 50) 
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fi HIS COMING YEAR, if she passes 


entrance exams, Samuella Austin 
Belcher will enter the Howard University 
nedical school to become a doctor. The 
story behind her medical studies is a 
noving, heart-warming saga of the 
friendship of an Italian lumber yard 
laborer for a Negro couple—Samuella’s 
arents. For when Gus Tachelli died at 
he age of 71 in California, he willed his 
life’s savings — $2,500 sewed into his 
lothing and two bank deposits totalling 
16,000—to the child of the couple, now 
24-year-old Samuella. 

Gus Tachelli moved next door to Sam- 
jella’s parents, Samuel and Josephine 
\ustin, 30 years ago. The Italian immi- 
grant became a close friend of the two, 
‘ating his meals with them. Mrs. Austin 
vatched the bachelor’s clothes when they 
seeded needlework. When the Austins 
iad a baby, Gus was as proud as father. 
\lthough the Austins moved, Gus always 

liowed them to make regular visits and 

‘my baby, Samuella.” 

Last May Gus got an engraved invita- 

1 to Samuella’s graduation exercises 
t Howard—she was to get her Bachelor 
f Science degree. But Gus did not at- 

nd 

When he didn’t appear for work one 

at the Quincy Lumber Company. 
stables investigated and found him 
ead of a heart attack in his cabin. They 
nd $2,500 sewed into his clothes and 
vo bank books. His will left his entire 
belongings to Samuella and as a result 
he is assured of sufficient funds to com- 
lete her medical education. 


O NE SURE-FIRE pattern for hit suc- 

cess on recordings is the novelty 
jazz tune, if the recent heavy demand for 
such odd waxings as Baby It’s Cold Out- 
side, Chattanooga Shoe Shine Boy and 
Mule Train is any real criteria. Surely 
no other type of popular record—Dixie- 
land, swing, syncopation or bebop—sells 
anywhere near as many sides as the 
novel song which, though it follows no 
set scheme in music form, is an idea as 
old as jazz itself. 

Perhaps the brightest and best liked 
“ragtime” ditty of jazzdom’s earliest era 
in New Orleans was a novelty, Oh, 
Didn’t He Ramble (“He rambled ’round 
the town "til the butcher cut him down’’), 
adapted from a hoary folk-song which 
was first played by Negro brass bands 
in gaudy parades along the main thor- 
oughfares of the Crescent City. 

The newfangled in jazz tunes has since 
that time enjoyed a tremendous success 
with followers of popular music in the 
U. S. Why this is so, remains a mystery 
to even the most erudite of music critics. 
It is common knowledge, however, that 
novelties have spelled overnight suc- 
cesses for at least a handful of erstwhile 
unknown artists, huge royalties for es- 
tablished artists like Louis Jordan, Ella 
Fitzgerald and Frankie Laine. 

Because the bizarre kind of music is 
a big seller on discs, almost every major 
jazz star has been pressed into waxing 
something novel by some one of a dozen 
overly-enthusiastic recording companies. 

Two of the top names among Negro 
artists, Nat “King” Cole and Nellie 
Lutcher, were recently teamed in comedy 
roles on Can I Come In For A Second? 
(Capitol). The side easily rates as the 
neatest bit of comic duoing yet put on 
wax, has some peppery Lutcher vocal 
lines and the facile Cole piano. Backing 
by the Charlie Barnet band is balanced 


ON 


THE 
RECORDS 
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with finesse. The flip pressing, For You 
My Love, is the bluesy hit made popular 
by sensational blues vocalist Larry Dar- 
nell and points up the fabulous vocal 
duo chirping the kind of mushy, cooing 
stuff which seems to click so well ‘with 
juke fans. 

Catchiest of the current novel tunes 
waxed by Negro jazz singers is a sur- 
prise Basin Street Blues (Decca) as 
voiced by the vibrant, incomparable 
Ella Fitzgerald. Billed as “Satchmo” on 
the label, the effervescent Ella does a 
remarkable imitation of Louis Arm- 
strong’s gravel-style singing at the last 
half chorus. Here is real collector’s fare. 
I’m Waitin’ Fos The Junkman, the re- 
verse side, is an inane tune but it sounds 
real pleasing under the always warm and 
able vocal treatment of La Fitzgerald. 


+. * * 


RECORD OF THE MONTH: MGM’s 
The Show Must Go On/You’ve Got Me 
Crying Again, spotlighting the creamy 
baritone warblings of current favorite 
Billy Eckstine against an even backing 
from Russ Case’s Orchestra. Mr. B’s 
polished style and originality of phras- 
ing alone will make this a hit in a soft- 
lighted, cozy nook or on the juke boxes 
..- GOOD: Mercury’s Lover/Little 
White Lies, two melodic keyboard cuties 
from the deft fingers of the imaginative 
Oscar Peterson. Particularly ' listenable 
are the Canadian flash’s nifty mixings 
of the Garner half-beat rhythm with half- 
Cole moderate speed on the second side 
. . . RECOMMENDED: Decca’s ] Want 
A Roof Over My Head/Show Me 
How To Milk A Cow, exhibiting some 
typical blues and rhythm 
“Preacher” Louis Jordan & His Tym- 
pany Five on the A-side, the pseudo- 
calypso stuff which the maestro does so 
well on the backer. Both will find favor 
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Lr THE autumn social cycle get- 

ting off on a gay beat, date doings 
loom all-important to teensters and are 
the key to your popularity on the cam- 
pus and off. 

How to be popular, how to be in- 
cluded in the whirl of activity that re- 
volves about you is the problem of more 
than one lass or lassie. Being pretty or 
handsome helps, of course, and having 
fine clothes and a large allowance is a 
decided asset—natch. But with all that, 
you can still be a drip. 

The big news is that not possessing 
these naturally-endowed, parent-given 
assists, a guy or gal can rise to top name 
on anybody’s party list or chair the en- 
tertainment committee for the season’s 
swankiest affair. To be liked for yourself 
is more important than to be admired 
for your good looks or envied for your 
old man’s money. 

Your datability is entirely up to you. 
How well you mix with the crowd, your 
ability to make lively conversation, to 
participate in and out of school activi- 
ties, how you make the most of your 
appearance and can actually enjoy your- 
self no matter what the occasion or the 
cost are important criteria for your pop- 
ularity rating. 

Everyone can’t be among the talented 
tenth with IQ’s in their alphabet soup, 
but anyone can become versatile by 
spreading their interests around. Know 
enough about sports, for instance, so 
that you can enjoy a game date. Don’t 
spoil every touchdown for the boy friend 
by distracting him with dumb questions. 

With the present trend away from 
slang and crazy phrases and back to the 
King’s English, a date who cannot think 
of an original line, who keeps repeating, 
repeating some inane sayings until others 
want to scream, will soon find her eve- 
nings long and lonely. And that goes for 

the boys too. Keep up with the world. 
Be able to take part in the serious dis- 
cussions that inevitably come with the 


TEEN 


wee hours of the morning when danc- 
ing gives way to brain stirrings, when 
war, politics and taxes are more impor- 
tant than lipstick and grades. 

And while you are being vocal, spare 
a few words of praise or appreciation 
for the evening’s entertainment, no mat- 
ter how trivial the cost, how little the 


By Jane 


TALK 


Walters 





effort. If you are a good sport you will 
have as good a time at the corner movie 
as you do at the opera. Don’t expect or- 
chids and box seats every time you go 
out. 

Although your set may not go in for 
dutch treating or female financing, a 
girl should give (Continued on Page 51) 
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D OWN through the ages man has sought 

to learn what the heavens reveal. 
Studies by astrologists have determined 
that names and numbers are closely related 
to the stars. Birthdays determine destiny, 
character and personality. 

Take this month of November which 
marks the birthday of at least two out- 
standing Negroes—W. C. Handy, the famed 
composer of the St. Louis Blues, born on 
November 16 and Judge William H. Hastie, 
top-ranking colored jurist in the land, born 
on November 17. 

Born under the Zodiac sign of Scorpio, 
there has been nothing dull about their 
lives for this reason. Persons born under 
the sign of Scorpio fight hard, love deeply, 
possess and express strong passions and 
live at top speed. 

Scorpio persons have a strong and de- 
termined nature and have powers they may 
not realize. But they also have a tendency 
toward jealousy that may disturb their 
happiness. It has been found that they 
blend most naturally with men and wom- 
en born under the sign of Pisces and 
Cancer. 

As for numbers, since Scorpio is ruled 
by the planet Mars with Pluto as co-ruler, 
best number is 9 with 3 and 6 in close 
affinity. In the money department the for- 
tunate planet Jupiter with its number 3 
governs. Pisces is the sign governing ro- 
mance, as well as games of chance and 
speculation. Pisces favors numbers 3 and 
A 

For Scorpio persons first impressions 
and hunches generally have merit. 


November means much to persons born 
under Zodiac signs other than Scorpio. 
Those born under Pisces, Cancer, Capri- 
corn, Taurus and Virgo will find romance 
and love during the first three weeks of 
the month. For the last ten days of the 
month the romantic tide shifts to Aries, 
Leo, Gemini, Libra and Aquarius. 

[ have selected the following numbers 
combination as showing promise of good 
luck in November: 

3 and 4 2, 4 and 7 
6, 7 and 9 4, 5 and 6 

As for colors, crimson and dark red are 
given to Scorpio and these colors can be 
used to advantage to enhance your per- 
sonality. 

I have picked the following days as be- 
ing most promising in November to those 
born under the 12 signs of the Zodiac: 

Aries: 2, 5, 8, 11, 27. 

Taurus: 3, 8, 20. 

Gemini: 1, 2, 5, 8, 11, 14, 15, 22, 29. 

Cancer: 1, 3, 5, 8, 11, 14, 15, 22, 29. 

Leo: 5, 8, 18, 22, 29. 

Vago: 1, 2, 5, 14, 15, 27. 

Libra: 3, 8, 20. 

Scorpio: 2, 3, 5, 8, 11, 27. 

Sagittarius: 3, 16, 26, 30. 

Capricorn: 10, 14, 20, 22, 29. 

Aquarius: 4, 22, 27. 

Pisces: 3, 5,11, 15. 

For readers who do not know the sign 
of the Zodiac under which they are born, 
I will supply this data upon receipt of a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope. Write 
Helen Sides, Tan Confessions, 1820 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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DEARLY BELOVED 


{ Forum For Your Marriage Problems Conducted By Frances Abegail Jackson 


ID {CH MONTH on this page I hope 
4 to answer questions from readers 
their personal problems concerning 
ir love, romance and marriage. “Dear- 
Beloved” will be a forum where you 
! can honestly and frankly trade 
experiences and try to iron out all 
hundred and one heartaches that are 
rt of the life of every married woman. 
you have a personal problem con- 
ynting you, do not hesitate to write me 
lan Conresstons and I| will answer 
ir letter without disclosing your name. 


YHE OTHER DAY | heard about a 
strange love problem that is becom- 
increasingly the lot of many women 

this day of excessive divorce and brok- 
homes. Married for five years, a Har- 
couple decided that they had had 

sugh of each other. Bob G. was a 
dsome insurance agent who unfortu- 
ely was not too successful 

his selling but quite a suc- 
with the ladies. His wife. 
rtense, a highly-educated, 

telligent but not too attrac- 
woman, had married him 
her sheer ability to stun 
» with her high IQ. He fell 
her wiles easily but soon 

their marriage he dis- 
ered 


her women who had more 


there were many 
iffer in the way of beauty 
| charm. Added to his dis- 
ifort was his wife’s inevi- 
e penchant for embarrass- 
him with his lack of ed- 


, 
on 


\lthough they had a child, 


decided he had enough 
left to live with another 
in. His relationship with 
ther woman was purely 
al. Hortense was dis- 
nt She still 

much and would not give him the 
rce he asked. 
il worker, she was able to get along 
the help of the little cash allowance 


loved her husband 


Getting a job as a 


sent her through a lawyer every 


ocest life was little 


problem in 


Kathie, their daughter who keenly felt 
the absence of a father in the house. 
Bob loved his daughter very much and 
made it his business to see her at home 
at least once a month. His visits were a 
very awkward experience for both Bob 
and Hortense. Inevitably they would 
quarrel but just as inevitably they would 
find that they still loved each other de- 
spite the conflict in their personalities. 
A kiss led both on until Hortense asked 
Bob to spend the night in her apartment. 

This seemed to be the pattern of each 
of Bob’s visits and it still goes on. This 
case is not an isolated instance of con- 
tacts between separated husbands and 
wives. Recently I heard from a Chicago 
South Side social worker that their agen- 
cy found many similar cases where hus- 
bands had left home and the wife went 
on relief but the husband returned regu- 


larly to his wife’s bed and board. Their 
investigators have been on the trail of 
such part-time husbands, trying to force 
them to support their families. 

But these cases go far beyond the sub- 
ject of simple support. They raise the 
question: Should a wife separated from 
her husband and still in love with him 


welcome him to her home? Morally, of 
course, there is but one answer—No. 
But there is more than the moral aspect 
of these cases to be considered. Above 
all, there is the undeniable love of Bob 
and Hortense, who despite this love can- 
not adjust their conflicting personalities 
to each other. It is easy to condemn her 
for not refusing her estranged husband’s 
advances but love has a strange way 
often of patching together the wreckage 
of a broken home. 

Then, too, there is little Kathie to con- 
sider. She, too, is being forced to pay 
the price of a broken home and she is 
paying more than either Bob or Hor- 
tense because this is inevitably the fate 
of children in a disrupted family. Hor- 
tense considers almost any sacrifice 
worth the effort to patch up her squabble 
with Bob and have a decent home for 

her family once again. She 
will not: give up hope and 
faith that Bob 
back. 

But still 
entirely guiltless. The time to 
save her family was while her 
husband was still at home. 
Her complex 
which shamed him into leav- 
ing home could well have 
been kept in check by Hor- 


tense. Even today she makes 


will come 


Hortense is not 


superiority 


enemies by her know-it-all at- 
titude, even to the extent of 
being critical of the domestic 
relations of her friends. Then 
again her welcome to Bob 
when he stays overnight on 
his visits is not without its 
ulterior She 
tried desperately to find boy 
friends but without much 
success. Never attractive. she 
has learned the hard way that men do 
not care for women that are “too smart.” 
marriage 


motives. has 


The biggest test of any 
comes in a couple’s ability to compro- 
mise and neither Hortense nor Bob made 
too much effort to reach an understand- 
ing in which both gave in a little. There 
is hardly a mar- (Continued on Page 51) 
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denials as they sought his. 


Julia discovered that love 
failure until her son showed her the way to happiness 


ARK’S HAND was shaking when he 


opened the door of our apartment on 


Edgecombe Avenue. He stared at me with mute 


scorn, but gently ordered our little son into 
the playroom. My heart beat louder than the 
monotonous tick of the electric clock as we 
who were parents, yet foes, faced each other 


in the sunny living room. 
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on the rebound was a 


“Mark,” I asked anxiously, “what did the 
doctor say is wrong with Robbie?” 

Mark angrily lit a cigarette, then crumpled 
it impatiently into the ash tray after the first 
puff. “Nothing!” he exploded. “Nothing but 
our rotten home life that keeps him too keyed 
up to pass his school work!” Mark tried to 
control the bitter desperation in his voice. 





but his words were harsh and stinging: 
“The longer we stretch out this farce, the 
shorter the time till he lands in a reform 


school.” 

Always his quarrels with me shifted 
irresistibly to that one point—separation. 
Always, as I had for these ten miserable 
years, | avoided meeting the issue direct- 
ly. Even an unhappy marriage has its 
sanctions of routine and habit that a 
woman finds hard to break. 

Mark stopped my accusing defense 
with a curt wave of his hand. “Dr. 
Stevens says that it isn’t discipline and 
restraint that Mark needs, Julia. There’s 
something he requires far more—some- 
thing that he can’t get under this roof. 
lhat’s love.” 

“He is loved,” I replied fiercely. “We 
love him even—even if we don’t love 
each other.” 

Mark arose, stared from the window 
at a gang of little boys playing baseball 
in a courtyard, then turned, his eyes 
slowly meeting mine. 

“Not enough, Julia. Children are loved 
genuinely only when their parents stay 
in love. We must spare Robbie further 
trouble and unhappiness. I see only one 
way to do it—a divorce.” 

| staggered back against the wall, feel- 
ing like a wounded animal at bay. “Di- 
vorce!” | shrieked. “Divorce! So you 
can marry Laura!” But he was silent 
against the storm of my wrath. 

My hurt pride told me to be calm and 
objective. “You can have Laura,” I said 
coldly. “A hussy may be taking my hus- 

“band. But more than the two of you will 
be required to take my child.” 

! could see that I had touched him in 
a vital place when he answered: “Robbie 
is yours as he is mine, Julia. Nobody has 
suggested that either of us should take 
him from the other. Maybe having him 
will make us friends after we part—as 
we have not been able to be mates.” 

That moment, the telephone rang. 
Mark picked up the receiver. From the 
other end, | heard the lush, persuasive 
accents of a woman. | was seeing the 
pretty, cheap face behind the soft, in- 
triguing voice as | stalked hotly from 
the room. 

| was Mark Watson’s wife. But in all 
these years since the high school proms 
and the chicken shack sessions, Laura 
Hardy was still his sweetheart. It had 
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been my destiny to bear his child. It had 
been Laura’s luck to hold his heart. 

As I undressed for another sleepless 
night, I reproached myself for the love- 
sick fool I had been. My pastor, who had 
solemnized our marriage, had warned 
me in advance against linking myself 
with a man drifting on the rebound. My 
ears had listened with respect. My heart 
had laughed with derision. For since 
childhood, I had meant that Mark Wat- 


son should be my man. 


UR FAMILIES were friends, and 

had occupied adjoining houses on 
Washington Street in Columbia, South 
Carolina. Both Mark and I were born 
in that old capital of that old state. Both 
of our fathers were school teachers so 
that we grew up in a common atmos- 
phere of refinement and love of learning. 
From the time that we were in bib and 
tucker, our parents expected that we 
would grow up to marry. 

It was what I, too, expected as Mark 
and I played hop, skip and jump under 
the mulberry trees. Other little girls 
might prattle about becoming nurses or 
beauticians or missionaries. I had just 
one ambition and it was already firmly 
settled in my mind. I wanted to be Mrs. 
Mark Watson as soon as the two of us 
would be old enough for a marriage 
license. 

Maybe, that was the beginning of all 
our troubles. I acted and felt as if | 
owned him. When both our families 
moved from Columbia to Harlem during 
the great depression, | clung to Mark 
even more desperately. He was that 
which was loved and familiar in this 
strange, crowded, roaring city with its 
miles of treeless streets and impersonal 
apartment houses. It was Mark’s pres- 
ence that gradually, but surely, gave 
New York a measure of meaning to me. 
I was ten then, and Mark was twelve. 

My eyes glowed with pride when I saw 
Mark strike root so quickly in this huge 
place, so different from our quiet, slow 
hometown that it might have been in 
another world. Times were lean. But 
“my man,” as I| called him secretly to 
myself, found little jobs delivering gro- 
ceries to pay his way through grammar 
school. Cheerful and courteous, he made 
everybody like him and want to help 
him. 





By the time we both entered high 
school, Mark had a steady after-hours 
job with the warehousing firm where he 
would eventually graduate into a re- 
sponsible position. Naturally, Mark and 
| paired off for class parties and dances. 
Naturally, it was Mark who waited out- 
side my house to walk me to school in 
the morning. 

For three years, neither of us strayed 
from the other. Youths in my church 
tried vainly to date me for the Epworth 
League parties and the summertime bas- 
ket picnics in Central Park. Girls in the 
same crowd threw out casual hints and 
direct invitations to Mark. It was some- 
thing for us to laugh about in our per- 
sonal and private idyll of happiness. 

When I was sixteen, I knew that my 
love for Mark was no longer the roman- 
tic reverie of a sensitive girl. It was the 
passionate devotion of a budding woman 
for the man she’d chosen as a partner 
through life. Both of us were slated to 
graduate the following June. Three more 
years would elapse before Mark would 
be 21 and legally old enough to marry. 
No matter. I would find a job and work 
to help give us a start for that day when 
we would be man and wife. 

| shiver now when I look back and 
see how recklessly foolish were my plans. 
So sure was I of all my dreams that I 
never doubted that Mark might ever 
dream differently. I built my castles in 
air. | saw them collapse in tears. 

You guessed it. For only another 
woman can wreck the foundations that 
one woman builds lovingly with her ec- 
stasies and her hopes. 

I did not like her from the time that 
| first saw her promenading across the 
campus, that final year in high school. 
I recoiled from her bold, sensuous eyes 
that reminded me of a tiger surveying 
its prey. Not that she wasted much sight 
on me or any other girl. I hated her 
thin, cruel lips and her gleaming white 
teeth like polished fangs. Shortly, I 
learned that her name was Laura Hardy, 
that her father was a dentist and wealthy, 
and that the family had recently moved 
to Harlem from Baltimore. 

Feminine curiosity, maybe. But also 
plain feminine caution. Not a girl on the 
campus but sensed Laura as a potential 
rival for her “steady.” And the more 
you know about a rival, the better 
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It was Julia’s destiny to bear Mark’s 


child but Laura’s luck to hold his heart 


equipped you are to guard that which is 
your own. 

But I had little fear of having to de- 
fend that which | cherished so tenderly 
in my heart. Resentfully, like the other 
girls, | watched Laura hoodwink the 
boys into giving her one honor after the 
other. Within a month after her descent 
on Harlem, she’d pushed out the girl who 
was drum majorette of the band and 
annexed the honor for herself. Three 
months later, she was elected class favor- 
ite by the solid vote of the boys. It was 
her boast that she showed up with a dif- 
ferent escort to every party, and | knew 
of a dozen couples she split before the 
semester was over. 

But I did not worry. We women build 
the walls of fool’s paradise with rings 
and roses and loving wishes—too fragile 
things to stand before the onslaught of 
a determined foe. 


T ALL started when Laura began at- 
tending Sunday services at our 
church. That surprised me, because she 
was not of our denomination. But all 
were welcome at our worship. So | 
greeted her cordially as a schoolmate. 
But she soon enough revealed herself. 
It was not the eloquence of scholarly 
Reverend Wilson that drew her to our 
congregation. Nor was it the good-look- 
ing young men who made up the junior 
usher board. It was my man. It was 
Mark. | 
I had never had to deal with a rival. 
I had thought that the sincerity of my 
love had made Mark immune against 
strange women and their scheming wiles. 
Now, nothing in my experience told me 
how to deal with this agonizing new 
turn. 
Of course, | understood why she had 
made my church the field of battle be- 
tween us. Mark had little enough time, 
even for me, on the campus. When the % ts , Mark’ ae 
re was ark Ss curse. ane 











rest of the gang were rushing to the coke 2 ’ Laura was his passion. 
parlor as school dismissed, he was rush- 
ing to his job. (Continued on Page 74) 











The world-famous singing star 
tells of her early childhood 
in this first installment of 
her book-length life story 


OWN STORY 


As told to Helen Arstein and Carlton Moss 


UT MAMA, I want to be an actress!” 
“Listen to me, Edna dear. There is no future for you 
in acting.” 

“Yes there is, Mama! If I’m good, I’ve got just as much 
chance as anyone else!” 

“Darling, you don’t understand—” 

“I do, Mama, I do! You tell me all the time that if I pre- 
pare myself, Ill find opportunity. Well—I’ll make oppor- 
tunity! All I have to—” 

“Come now, child. We’re not going to discuss this any 
more. It’s all settled. You are not going to leave school to 
go on the stage. You are going to finish your high school 
course and continue on at college, just as your father 
planned.” 

“But mama—I- 


” 


“Edna!” 

This clash of wills took place long before I was born. But 
Mama has told me many times how Grandmother Scottron 
received the news that her only child had chosen the stage 
as a career. I can see them now in my mind—Mama, slim 
and gentle, and so delicately pretty at fifteen—her head held 
high and her eyes very bright, as they always are when she 
makes up her mind to something. If she was fighting her 
dead father’s plans, she was opposing them with his very 
own stubbornness and iron determination. And, sitting be- 
fore her in a high-backed chair, Grandma Scottron, soft- 
voiced and thoughtful, her mouth a thin, prim line of min- 
gled doubt and disapproval. 

Grandmother Scottron was a school teacher, and my 
grandfather had been the first (Continued on Page 54) 
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“We'll have the place all to ourselves for a little while.” 





An exotic woman stole this wife from her husband. 


but true love finally won out over this tainted affair 
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LAUDE stood looking at me, but I couldn't let my 

eyes meet his. In his face there was bitterness and 
an anger that I had never before known in the four years 
we had been married. We had had spats many many times 
before, but there was never anything like this, never such 
a shameful cause for our quarreling. 

“How long has this been going on?” he snapped. “How 
long, Yvonne, tell me. How in thunder could you allow 
yourself to become involved in this . . . this scrubby 
mess ?” 

I didn’t answer. | couldn’t. I felt ashamed, wicked, and 
inside me there was a tightness that choked me up even 
if | had wanted to answer. What was there to say? How 
could | tell him all the things that drove me to this sorry 
wretchedness. How does a woman tell her husband about 
a woman—another woman who has come between them? 

Again his voice boomed. “Why, Yvonne? Why? Why 
have you done this to me? Surely. there must be some 
explanation. Is there nothing you can say?” 

There was much to say but | couldn’t say it. | wanted 
to tell him all, but somehow I knew | couldn't say the 
right things. | wanted to tell him about all the times | 
had been left alone and lonely in our Lenox Avenue flat 
while he spent his nights working at the law office. | 
wanted to tell him how tired I had grown of having to 
scrimp and pinch pennies so I could buy a new dress to 
look decent before his friends. But 1 knew he wouldn’t 
understand those things. They just didn’t seem to fit the 
impossible jigsaw I had made of our lives. 

Claude clinched his fists at my silence and the muscles 
in his jaws tightened. I looked up just as he started to 
say something else, but as if deciding against it, he glow- 
ered at me and stormed angrily out of the room. I wanted 
so much to stop him, to tell that this was all a bad dream. 
to promise him that I would never again betray his love. 
I wanted to tell him over and (Continued on Page 63) 
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The fascinating story of how the nation’s No. | balladeer 
wooed and won his wife—personally told in her own words 


HEN I was a little girl, my favorite game of pretend 
was “The Prince Came Along.” I guess most little girls 
play it. The way it works is like this—you pretend you are a 
poor young maiden, beset by all sorts of odds, and having a 
perfectly terrible time, fighting wicked witches, or hobgob- 
lins, or something equally frightening. And then, along comes 
Mr. Prince Charming, and he miraculously brushes all the 
complications away, and you live happily ever after, just like 
that. What I didn’t ever play, however, is what happened 
after the maiden became Mrs. Prince! And that is the most 
exciting part of the story! 
At least, it’s been for me. When I met Billy Eckstine, he fit 
my conception of what Prince Charming should be in every 
way, and there were other girls around who seemed to have 





BY JUNE ECKSTINE 


the same kind of ideas about him. But he didn’t exactly have 
the world at his feet—even though he offered to bring the 
stars and moon to me. When I became Mrs. Eckstine, Billy 
was a struggling singer who worked in small nightclubs for 
peanuts—and, sometimes, not too many peanuts, either! 
But Billy was the most charming, thoughtful, generous man 
in the world to me then, when all he had to give was himself. 
I guess I’m one of the world’s luckiest women. for my hus- 
band is still charming, thoughtful, generous, and he not only 
still looks like Prince Charming to me, but to millions of 
other women, too. 

One of Billy’s vast army of fans looked at me in awe one 
day when his record of Sitting by the Window was making a 
crowd of teen-agers practically swoon, and she asked in tones 
19 








of wonder, “How can you STAND 
haring him with everybody?” 
[ had to laugh, because although he 
ves to sing, still that is his work, just 
much as it is a salesman’s job to 
| and a doctor’s job to treat patients 
d a painter’s job to paint. Mrs. 
salesman doesn’t worry about other 
men who buy what her husband 
to sell, nor does Mrs. Doctor try 
keep patients away from her hus- 
nd, nor Mrs. Painter hide subjects 
ym the artist. And Billy is a sales- 
in, a doctor, a painter—he’s every- 
rolled into one. He sells his 
teners romance: he gives them a 


home from road tour, 
s welcomed by June 
reir California home. 


healthier point of view because of that 


touch of romance in their lives, and 
he paints beautiful pictures in their 
own imaginations. How could [| hate 
to share those talents with other peo- 
ple? 

Yes, I want Billy for myself in a 
personal way, and I hope I always 
will have him that way, but I’m per- 
fectly willing and happy to share him 
in a public way with his fans. They 
get a great bang out of loving him in 
their way, and I know Billy gets tre- 
mendous pleasure from knowing he is 
bringing a measure of romance and 
excitement into millions of lives. In 








fact, once when I kidded Billy about 
being a mass lover who had the knack 
of making a girl’s heart thump madly 
3,000 miles away, he became very 
serious. 

“Yes,” he said a little sadly, “I 
think some of them are really sincere. 
It’s wonderful to have admirers, but 
it makes you a little unhappy when 
you think that each time you sing a 
song, your listeners take what you 
sing personally. Sure, a lot of those 


women are sincere in what they say 
and feel, but it sometimes scares me 
to think I’m creating something | 
didn’t intend to, an emotional prob- 








Breakfasting together before morning golf date, June and Billy josh about their game. Bill has nine-hole private golf 


lem which | can't stop or solve!” 

I rushed over and kissed him on the 
cheek and cried, “Darling, don’t let 
these fan letters sadden you. They 
mean you are successful, and that’s 
the main thing!” 

“No, baby,” said Billy, and his face 
was grim. “The main thing is to make 
folks happy by what you do. | mean 
all kinds of folks—men, women and 
children. That’s what [ want to do!” 

When Billy talks like that, I realize 
more than ever what a grand guy he 
is, and what a great honor it is to be 
his wife. Everywhere we go, I am re- 
minded of that. In New York recently 
Billy and I were leaving the night 
club where he was appearing. Two 
cute little bobby-soxers rushed up 
and one of them tugged at my arm. 

“Are you really Mrs. Eckstine?” 
she asked with her eyes full of wonder 
and admiration. I nodded. “Gosh,” 
she said and her mouth opened wide. 
“Do you know how lucky you are?” 
the other asked. 

Billy got a kick out of it. He teased 
me for awhile, and called me “Lucky.” 
But actually his modesty is stagger- 
ing. It bowls me over sometimes when 
I realize how important he has be- 


course at new Encino, Calif., home. 


come. and how unaffected he is by 
fame and money. My “B” hasn’t real- 
ly changed since he entered the big 
time and became one of the nation’s 
favorite singers. To me, he’s still the 
same warm, simple, loveable guy I 
met in Buffalo in 1940 when he was 
singing at the Moon Glow Club. 

Some friends took me to the club 
one night and as we entered | 
glimpsed a tall good-looking man 
singing a tune called Butterfly. My 
heartbeat played the rhythm accom- 
paniment! I felt warm all over and 
perhaps a little silly. I was a little out 
of control and didn’t know what was 
happening. Now, I know—what hap- 
pened was that “B”’s song had me 
buzzing. It had moved me like nothing 
else ever had, or has! 

When we were introduced later, I 
couldn’t say very much, just blush 
and look foolish. Billy then mustered 
up enough courage to ask me out driv- 
ing the next day. For the next five 
weeks we saw a lot of each other. It 
was a very fast, unforgettable ro- 
mance. Looking back on it all, I sup- 
pose Butterfly was its theme song. I re- 
member asking Billy to sing it for me 
again and again. Once I even asked 


him to sing it to me when he called 
me long distance. He was in his dress- 
ing room in Detroit, and I was at 
home in Philadelphia. I wondered 
why he hesitated, but he sang Butter- 
fly when I coaxed. He later told me 
that it had been very embarrassing. 
He explained that at the time his 
dressing room was filled with his 
cronies who enjoyed the whole thing 
tremendously. 


HEN I first met Billy, he was 

earning $18 a week. People re- 
fuse to believe me when I tell them 
that now, but that’s what his salary 
was. Now he sometimes gets as much 
as $12,500 for a single week’s work, 
but kis modesty is still there. It 
amazes me very often to think that a 
guy like Billy can zoom to the top of 
his field so fast and remain un- 
changed. But that’s one reason why 
I’m still so crazy about him. 

When we were married, as I said, 
Billy was making a fast $18 a week— 
and sometimes it wasn’t so fast! He 
bought me a $15 wedding ring—and 
you can believe me when I say it was 
plenty rough for him to buy it. It was 
a dollar down and paying on it for 
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what seemed forever. 

Well, when Billy started hitting the big time, the 
first thing he wanted to get me was a fancy new wed- 
ding band. I guess it is hard to understand, and maybe 
I’m sentimental, but I turned him down. The old one, 
a little pathetic looking after the knocking around it 
had taken, meant more to me than all the sparkling 
diamonds in the world. And I wore that first wedding 
ring until he surprised me last June on my birthday 
with the most fabulous diamond and platinum wedding 
banc set you ever saw. He had it especially designed for 
me by one of the most famous jewelers in Hollywood 


$75, me a 
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and of course | was thrilled. What woman wouldn’t be. 
But | still wear my original wedding band. He had it 
made into a beautiful sparkling ring guard. And to me, 
it seems just that—the guardian of my happiness! 
Ours is no static marriage. Both of us have been on 
the move almost constantly, seeking richer ways of liv- 
ing. We don’t believe two people can live together seven 
years and not change. Both of us have changed quite a 
bit since that fateful evening in Buffalo when I first 
said “Hello” to Billy. But the changes have not affected 
our relationship adversely. (Continued on Page 62) 





SECRET oth 


< tome EARLY morning sunlight rippled through my bed- Carolyn’s romance was almost 
room window and from where I sat at my dressing wrecked when she had te 


table it caught the metal frame on Lonnie’s picture and 
reflected a tiny, shimmering rainbow across the floor. I sat reveal the secret of her one 


studying it absently, watching its colors grow dim, then fuse, sinful night to her future mate. 
then come back to their original lustre, strong and vivid. 
My eyes followed it without wanting to, looking first at it, 
then at Lonnie’s picture on the dressing table. 
Somehow Lonnie’s picture this morning seemed like some 
magic mirror through which I could gaze into the past—to 
that dreadful day of fright, that terrifying moment when 


ee ee ee 


finally I had to once and for all reveal my secret sin. All the 
agonizing days and nights of fear culminated in my trem- 
bling, hesitating words two years ago when I broke my vow 
and finally shared my secret—the secret of that sinful night. 

I put down Lonnie’s picture and reached mechanically 
into the dresser drawer to pull out once again the cherished 
bundle of letters that told our story. (Continued on Page 77) 
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Her lithe arms shot out and pulled me down on the blanket and 
trembling violently. 


yn te: young restless wife... but the vacation guest did and how! 


JOURNEYED out to the blistering valley floor of South- 
ern California’s Mojave Desert to save my life. But I 
lost my soul in the process—lost it because of a hot-blooded 
woman who turned my easy-going life into a nightmare. | 
lost my soul, my self-respect and all a man holds dear when 
the moon rode high in the heavens over burning desert sands, 
and torrid kisses seared my lips under the spell of desert 
madness. 

I hated to leave the comforts of the city and the lucrative 
jitney business I had built up in Chicago, but my old friend 
“Doc” Willis brushed aside my protests with an angry snort. 

“It’s a matter of life or death, Ralph!” and from the con- 
cern mirrored in his usually twinkling eyes, I realized he 
meant it. 

“You're one of those people who never believes he’s sick 
until he’s carted away in an ambulance—or hearse!” Dr. 
Willis was right. I’d never been sick a day in my life and 
the illness that Doc had just pulled me through had left me 
weak but still defiant. He stabbed at my chest with his horn- 
rimmed glasses. “You’ve got to build yourself up in here,” 
he continued. “And that hot, dry desert air will do it quicker 
than any medicine I could ever give you.” 

I knew he was right, so I left my partner in charge of the 
business and headed West. About all I knew of my destina- 
tion when I set out on Route 66 was that Mojave was pro- 
nounced “mo-hah-vay.” The road maps told me it was lo- 
cated south of the world-famed Death Valley. The only cac- 
tus plants I’d ever seen were growing in hot-houses and 


mesquite to me was merely something through which cow- 


boys rode in western novels. 
So I was pleasantly surprised when a few miles off the 
main highway I passed a sign reading “Hill’s Dude Ranch,” 
and a few minutes later I drove into the ranch. The Hill 
ranch was a man-made oasis, a garden spot set in the midst _ 
of the desert. The low, rambling ranchhouse gleamed white in at a 


the sunlight, and not far from it a (Continued on Page 69) (3 ee 
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The small town girl in the big city found 
her high school education a liberal lesson 
in romance and reefers... but she had the 












courage to fight back and win her diploma 


I STOOD in the wings of the high school 
auditorium and my knees were like 
creaking hinges. It was hot as blazes that 
graduation day in June and the caps and 
gowns we wore seemed to bake the heat 
into our very bodies. Out on the stage | 
could hear Old Man Phelps, the principal, 
droning out the names of the students as 
they filed past him and a ripple of applause 
as each one was handed a diploma. 
Suddenly panic seized me. What would 
happen when I stepped out into the spot- 
light? Would Mr. Phelps look down his 
long, pointed nose and refuse to hand me 
the diploma I had sacrificed so much to 
earn? And the parents of my classmates 
out there in the audience—would they 
greet my appearance with a chorus of boos 


and jeers? 
I fought back a crazy impulse to slip out 


of line and dash out into the street and run 
away—away from my past, away from the 
humiliation and disgrace that still haunted 
me constantly. As I struggled against the 
memory, I could not but remember that 
terrible afternoon at The Shack and the 
terror and shame that resulted from the 
one moment when I slipped. . . . 

That was the day I discovered how dan- 
gerous high school could be in the big city 
and learned how easily a girl can stray 
down the path of temptation. 

As I trembled fearfully with the memo- 
ries of the past, Mrs. Hill, the Dean of Girls, 
came over to me, a tight little smile on her 
kind face. Her usually smooth brown fore- 
head was wrinkled in deep concern. “Have 
you made up your mind, Helen?” she 
asked me. 

“_[ don’t (Continued on Page 66) 





“Not bad,” he said at last. 
That’s for me,” 








I begged, borrowed and even stole the affections cf any man 
until I found the true love of one man ... but then... 


LAY on the floor where Bruce had flung me and looked 

up at his twisted, sneering face. “At least you might have 
had the decency to tell me you were taking me for a ride,” 
he shouted. “Our life together was nothing but a great big 
lie.| should have listened when they warned me you were 
any man’s woman!” 

Any man’s woman! The cruel words stung like one of 
the backhand blows my mother used to give me when | was 
a kid. A dry, choking sob burst from my lips as I heard the 
door slam shut and Bruce was gone. , 

Echoing down through the garbage-littered halls of the 
Harlem tenement, the door slammed shut on a chapter of 
my life crammed with deceit and double-dealing that carried 
me from the arms of one lover to the next. I had defied the 
conventions of society, even wrecked the romance of my 
sister. Recklessly, | had chased the will-o-the wisp of roman- 
tic thrills until now, heartsick and disillusioned, I was any 
man’s woman. (Continued on Page 72) 





“You fool! What does a kid like you know about love? 1 was just playing amusing mysel} 


uith you because I was lonely. 














If You Married... . 


tender or a phony because Jimmy would never marry 
you if you were. If you married to Jimmy Edwards, you’d 
have to be real genuine, real down-to-earth. You’d have to 
be as real as Jimmy himself. 

Wedlock with Jimmy would make you proud—as proud 
as your husband—proud of his accomplishments as an actor 
playing the lead role in the smash play, Deep are the Roots, 
then starring in the pioneering movie Home of the Brave, 
and picked for a lead role in the coming anti-bigotry pic- 
ture, Lights Out. 

But you wouldn't be. stuck-up proud. You’d be humble 
proud, sincere proud. You’d share with Jimmy the respon- 
sibility he feels towards his people—towards the young folks 
of every race. Maybe you’d lean back and listen while your 
husband told you of his early days—of organizing steel 
workers for the CIO in his home state of Indiana, of being 
a captain with the 92nd Division during the war. You 
wouldn’t hide your true feelings—for Jimmy wouldn’t be 
boasting of “how far I’ve come in a few years.” 

No, your Jimmy’s not a boasting man. Rather he’d be 
going over his past “just to keep my feet on the ground and 
see where I’ve been and where I’m going.” 

And when you smiled at your man, he’d wink back at you 
and casually say something like “Thanks, baby.” You’d learn 
by now your guy didn’t throw his affections around. Matter 
of fact, when you two got married, you almost had to do the 
proposing. That’s how shy a guy you found your man. 

But you’d live well. A fast life and above all a zest to 
every day. You’d read all the best books, you and Jimmy, 
and not only on the race problem. You’d sharpen each oth- 
ers’ ideas in lively talks. 

You'd like to swim and play golf. You wouldn’t be afraid 
to be a “modern wife” because Jimmy would do his share of 
the cleaning and dishes. 

Your clothes would be plain—but smart. Your husband’s 
tastes are straight-forward—but he does like a girl’s sweater 
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JIMMY EDWARDS 


\ eee couldn’t be a jealous girl. You couldn’t be a pre- 


just a bit tight and the neckline just a dash deep. You'd 
have to be as stylish as Jimmy and like him, you'd prefer 
reds, blues and pastel shades. Your taste would be one of 
the reasons why Jimmy fell for you. You’d know how crazy 
he is for simple stuff—in clothes, in food, in talk and in 
acting. 

You’d spend long hours in the early morning haunting 
some small quiet coffee-and spot just talking and winding 
up at home with the dawn just lighting up the sky. 

Jimmy might wake you early. He’d lean over and ruffle 
your hair, tell you to throw on a pair of jeans and one of 
his shirts. And off you’d go, both of you dressed as casually 
as could be, for a fast drive in Jimmy’s convertible—top 
back, of course. 

The glowing sun wouldn’t show much difference between 
your skin shade and your powder shade for Jimmy doesn’t 
go for much makeup. 

Maybe you believed you were a thoughtful person. That 
was before your marriage. You’d go to a friend’s shower 
and it would be your husband who'd think of the practical, 
stylish gift and suggest a lovely sky-blue baby blanket for 
the mother-to-be. 

Sure, you’d be bothered by other women. Girls can’t take 
their eyes off Jimmy’s handsome features, his splendid phy- 
sique. And maybe you'd be perturbed because your husband 
treats everyone alike in public—you included. 

But admit it—lucky you—you wouldn’t trade one kiss out 
in the open for all the sincerity and honesty your man gives 
you at unexpected times when you’re both by yourselves. 


Maybe it’s just after you step out of the elevator or just after . 


he holds the door open for you. 

You feel those hard, long arms go around your shoulders. 
You look up at that clean-cut, smooth face with the proud 
eyes and firm lips. Your husband is smiling at you with 
the even laughter he always has for you. Then you see his 
eyes warm up and his voice whispers softly to you. He’s 
not the tall, tough, cool movie star any more. He’s just your 
man. 












































“Open up police!” 1 heard. | ran in terror to a corner of the room. 





Love 
Redeemed 


Me 


When Thelma tasted the forbidden 


fruits of a tawdry love, Aunt Becky 


screeched her sins in the church and 


sent her out into the streets ... but 


Henry would not let her run away 


| WAS what people call “a wholesome girl.” Or [| was till 
temptation too great to resist made me taste the forbid- 
den fruits of an unhallowed love. 

Our little village, nestling in a bend of the Ohio River, 
prided itself on living up to all the virtues. I will call the 
town Balsam, though that is not its real name. It is a quiet, 
conservative place in Ohio, settled originally by refugees 
brought in by the Quakers on the Underground Railroad. 
We frown on loose conduct, particularly on the part of 
women. For good measure, we have Aunt Becky Robbins, 
with her vinegar tongue and her snow-thatched hair, to see 
that the town girls walk the straight line. 

| was the model girl she always held up for example dur- 
ing my growing-up years. I can’t say that it made me pop- 
ular among the other girls, chafing under the strict discipline 
of their elders. Nor did it endear me to the boys who thought 
me a dull proposition as a date. But Aunt Becky, the omnipo- 
tent, had fixed that too. 

She’d made up my mind that I was to marry quiet, in- 
dustrious Henry Fairfield, who was her grandson. Henry 
lived alone in his clean, well-kept house since the death of 
his mother. Our church work drew us closely together be- 
cause he was the choir leader and I was his best soprano. 

{| couldn’t truthfully say that I loved Henry. I could hon- 
estly say that | admired him. Something about him made 
me think of the slow, elemental strength of the earth. But 
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his knock on my door stirred no rap- 
tures in my heart. 

However, I had accepted his ring when 
he asked me. A girl had to prove her 
womanhood in Balsam by becoming a 
wife. And Balsam was the only world I 
had ever known. 

| had just turned eighteen, that Sun- 
day morning in May, when our bans 
were read. There was a rustle in the con- 
gregation as the pastor announced that 
|, Thelma Erskine, would marry Henry 
Fairfield, four weeks from that day. 
From the choir loft, | answered with a 
pretty smile the pleased glances cast my 
way. Then my eye caught sight of the 
newcomer sitting in one of the back pews 
reserved for visitors. 

To this day, I cannot say why my 
gaze should have fixed on him out of all 
the scores in that chapel. Maybe, be- 
cause he was a stranger. But there were 


When Rex Baxter shook her 
hand, she tingled with a new 
thrill but his unhallowed love 
proved to be the beginning 


of her downfall 


always strange faces at our services. 
Who can explain such things till the 
course of one’s life is changed for better 
or worse by something descending com- 
mandingly, fatefully, from the great 
world outside one’s own doorsill. 

This visitor looked the cosmopolitan, 
cultured man of the world in his neat, 
well-tailored suit and his correct white 
shirt set off by a pearl stick-pin neither 
too loud nor too modest. Solid, poised 
features blended with his soft, manicured 
hands. But the thin lips seemed restless 
and dissatisfied—and a little bored at 
our small-town piety. 

! felt his piercing gaze resting on me 
throughout the services. A sensation of 
nakedness as his eyes transfixed me made 
me draw my black choir robe more 
tightly around my starched white dress. 
\fter the opening exercises, I learned 
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his name as the pastor asked guests to 
stand and be introduced. 

“This is Mr. Rex Baxter from Chi- 
cago,” he identified the tantalizing man. 
“Mr. Baxter is looking for a business 
location. We trust that he will find it in 
our community.” 

Rex Baxter bowed graciously to the 
congregation. But his look strayed again 
toward me before he sat down. I fought 
to still the strange, terrifying sensation 
that surged in my blood. For it was 
something alien and compelling that 
mocked at the troth that I had pledged 
this very morning before my friends and 
neighbors. 

When I arose to give my solo, my 
voice trembled and broke on the high 
notes. Members of the congregation 
charitably attributed it to the excitement 
about my engagement. When I had fin- 
ished, I tried to bury my face in a hymn 
book. But irresistibly, in- 
evitably, my eyes kept 
wandering toward Rex 
Baxter. 

Townspeople crowded 
around Henry and me af- 
ter services to offer us 
their congratulations and 
good wishes. 

My fingers tingled with 
something that was thrill- 
ingly and deliriously new 
when he shook my hand. 
Henry’s clasp was always 
firm and direct like him- 
self. But Rex’s palm lin- 
gered caressingly and intimately in mine. 

I saw Henry frown, and quickly re- 
leased my hand. “You must come and 
see us after we are married, Mr. Baxter,” 
I said promptly. “I hope you will find 
what you are looking for in Balsam, 
Mr. Baxter.” 

The stranger’s words had an insinu- 
ating undertone that made me want to 
stay. “I think I will find it, Miss Er- 
skine.” Then he was moving out the 
vestibule. 

Henry’s face was troubled. “I don’t 
like him,” he said. “Something about 
him that I can’t place. Something that 
he holds back until, maybe, it can serve 
him.” 


UT THAT which worried my fiance 
about the stranger intrigued me 
against my will and my judgment. Dur- 


ing the days that followed, I found my- 
self trying guardedly to learn everything 
that I could about Rex Baxter. He was 
the one enigma that I had encountered 
in Balsam where everybody’s life was an 
open book to everyone else. 

I learned little. The newcomer was a 
conspicuous figure on our main street 
with his fashionable clothes and genteel 
manner. He treated the town boys gen- 
erously at the drug store. But inquiries 
about himself were parried neatly. And 
though he’d spoken of entering business, 
he showed little interest in various loca- 
tions that were available. 

Girls set their caps for him, but he 
showed no more than a restrained cour- 
tesy toward any of them. Toward any 
of them but me. I was conscious of a 
studied eagerness on his face whenever 
| passed him on our little main street. I 
never gave him more than a pleasant 
greeting, but it seemed that I encoun- 
tered him at every turn and in every 
store. 

Three weeks passed by, and only three 
days remained till my wedding. I had 
resolutely determined to put by all my 
foolish wondering about Rex Baxter, 
and think only of my future with Henry. 
Aunt Becky insisted that I go to nearby 
Cincinnati to buy my wedding outfit. 
And I understood why. She wanted her 
grandson’s bride to be the best-dressed 
girl who had ever stood before the altar 
in our town. 

I had finished my shopping in the big 
city on a late afternoon, and was leaving 
the store when I ran into Rex Baxter. 
The packages trembled a little bit in my 
hands, but I intended to give him a quick 
nod and hurry toward the bus station. 

It was another move in fate’s game, 
choosing me as its pawn, when a little 
parcel dropped at his feet. It was the 
natural and courteous thing for him to 
kneel and give it to me. But when he 
arose, his eyes stared into mine with a 
languid challenge that left me stammer- 
ing my confused thanks. 

“My, you look tired and flustered,” 
he laughed. “How about a little cooler 
before you go home?” 

I hesitated. The code of my commu- 
nity forbade a pledged woman even cas- 
ual contact with any man other than her 
fiance. Was I justified in breaking a tra- 
dition as solid as the paved sidewalks on 


our streets? (Continued on Page 80) 
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Thanksgiving Treats 


HE THING that is always so wonderful and so memora- color the table. It can be Grandma’s favorite recipe or just 

ble about Thanksgiving and all its tradition is the very a batch made with Duff’s ready-mix like the plate below. 
simplicity of the holiday. It is a festive occasion when Amer- They can be molded cookies, turkey cutouts and even cookies 
ica celebrates its bountiful harvest and the down-to-earth stuffed with mince meat. No matter which, they are bound to 
goodness of being an American. And America does it with be a genuine Thanksgiving treat. For some other Thanks- 
food—from the turkey down to the cookies and fruit that giving treats, try the desserts on Page 42. 
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HAIR 


A NEW SEASON for beauty is with us. It permeates 
your whole being as you make ready for a round of 
yarties, dances and dinners during these crisp autumn days. 
becomes time to survey your beauty needs just as you 
rvey your pantry shelves before a shopping tour. You 
gin, naturally, with your “crowning glory” because you 
ow that hair is the focal point by which women are 
med attractive or unattractive. 

[f a man is your target, and if you want to look your best 
all your moments with him, put yourself in the hands of 
expert hair stylist. The chances are ten to one that she 

ill do for you what Stormy, one of Chicago’s most noted 
jair stylists, has done for the young women on these pages. 

Viost women think about good hair styling as some kind 
“secret” but Stormy, twisting her petite hands in the air, 
ists: “There is no secret.” 

You will not want to spend all of your time and money 
beauty salons,” she says. “A really smart woman spends 
minimum of both. You begin with a good hair cut. A 

artly-styled head of hair depends on it.” Stormy says 
becoming coiffure is actually not so much a “secret” as 
ving a formula for making yourself beautiful. Begin with 
well-shaped head of hair. 

\bout “trends,” Stormy had this to say. “Those gals who 


short hair length is easy to care for. Hair can be 
ished into a very soft pattern around the head. Simplicity 
hair-do makes it a favorite for casual everyday wear. 


Begin With A Good Hair Cut 


clipped their locks not long ago are in a dither over what to 
do now that longer hair is high style. Don’t fret about your 
short hair. Almost any hair-do will be chic if it hugs the 
head nicely, softens contours and is not the fly-away-from- 
the-face bob.” 

Stormy favors the style showing one ear covered in soft 
ringlets, with the hair brushed into a swirl around the head, 
leaving the other ear exposed. This is a sophisticated hair-do 
and can be very bewitching for that special date. 

For an around-the-clock hair style which you can manage 
between trips to your hairdresser, she suggests a variation 
of bangs and soft curls framing the face. Of course, ihe 
neck-line is not clipped. This year the back of your hair 
will have softness and enough length to brush up or under. 
If you are fortunate enough to have a nice hairline, brush 
your hair away from the forehead into graceful waves, end- 
ing with a cluster of curls at the side and back. 

Stormy has appeared in hair styling shows in several mid- 
western cities. She coaches her eight operators and conducts 
hair styling classes. Keeping up with trends in hair styles 
by attending all the trade shows for beauticians, Stormy 
boasts of having all the things a person should require in a 
first class beauty salon, with the added feature of relaxing 
music while you are having vourself made more beautiful. 


Profile style features a roundward movement of hair to the side of 
the face, ending with sculptured curls over one ear. leaving the 
other exposed. Sleek hair-do is perfect for party-going. 
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Stormy works on the locks of one of 
her customers in her Chicago shop. 
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Vertical wave with hair to side. 


in curls is pretty for any age. 


Smoothness of cap style coiffure is be- f “eo V-shape coiffure with back tapered 
coming for most occasions. neatly on neck flatters most women. 








Pert bang coif is reminiscent of Buster 
Brown. It’s fine for dressed-up occasion. 
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AS THE Fall holidays approach, the 

party season goes into full swing 
and invitations begin to come thick and 
fast. Along with invitations, however, 
comes the inevitable obligation to throw 
a party as well as attend all the parties 
that your friends are giving. Usually that 
is a storm warning for household peace. 
However, miracles are still possible and 
it isn’t entirely out of the question that 
the host and hostess enjoy themselves at 
a party along with the guests. 


Then take into consideration your 
home and equipment—in other words, 
what you have to work with. Don’t at- 
tempt to be formal if you haven’t the 
space or resources. Make your party fit 
your home. 

Finally, the most intelligent approach 
to planning a party is to get back to 
basic fundamentals. Consider the fact 
that every one of your guests has arms 
and serve them buffet style. You need not 
fear that you will make enemies out of 











To many this may look like a seem- your friends by making them help them- D 
ing impossibility, but there are thousands __ selves. 
of gracious hosts and hostesses who turn Plan a meal that is easy for you. There acc 
the trick by the simple matter of good is a wide variety of casserole dishes with Th 
planning. The fact is that successful salads which are easy fo prepare and you 
parties are well-planned parties that al- can be fixed ahead of time. Try new eve 
most run themselves. A magic hand _ ideas in foods, ideas that will bring per- bel 
seems to reach out and fill the cocktail sonality into your menu as well as your tra: 
glasses and empty the ash trays. This party. And above all if you are serving cha 
magic is not, however, by accident or a hot buffet, make sure it’s hot. If it’s 
because you wave a wand, but because a__ cold, don’t skimp on the ice. wit 
little thought, effort and planning are Once your buffet is set up and once the 
put into the party. you have your party dress on, make be- tior 

Top order business in party planning lieve that you, too, are a guest and en- the 
is the budget. Don’t let the temptation joy yourself right along with your girl 
to keep up with the Joneses make you friends. That’s the surest guarantee of whe 
forget how much is in the pay envelope _ keeping them as friends and being known whe 
at the end of the week. as a wonderful party giver. Cut 
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Color In 


Your Skin Tones 


O MEN whistle at you? Perhaps it isn’t the nicest way 

to judge your beauty standards but it invariably is an 
accurate criteria of how you stand with the male species. 
The fact is that a male whistle is still a certain sign that 
you're at least up to par as far as your looks. But have you 
ever thought of how you got that way. It would-be nice to 
believe that a fairy godmother waved her magic wand and 
transferred you into a well-upholstered beauty but the 
chances are that the upholstering didn’t just happen. 

Both beauty upholstering and wolf whistles have changed 
with the times and just as some dandies are still tweeting 
the way their daddies once did, some of our modern genera- 
tion of girls are making up—in other words, upholstering— 
the way their mothers did in the 20’s. They were called “It” 
girls in those days. Then the 30’s introduced the girl with 
what is called S.A. (Sex Appeal). Today’s girl on her toes 
when it comes to male appeal might be termed the “Charm 
Cutie.” 






BEAUTY 


What does your mirror reflect? One of the key signs to 
look for is skin tones. There once was a day when women 
made up with two big red-rouge marks on the cheeks. But 
today color is more than just a splotch. Color should be in 
the skin tones just as softness is in its texture. And the key 
to this color is a new makeup base, especially blended for 
the Negro woman. 

Protective of the skin all day, this textured makeup is 
ideal for the woman of 16 or 60. It keeps the complexion soft- 
appearing and natural-looking. Above all it gives a new fresh- 
ness to every woman. 

Coming in radiant colors from a rosy tint to a rich deep 
brown suntan, this special makeup base blends with the skin 
color and at the same time hides discoloration and skin 
blemishes. It is very easy to apply. A few drops are put on 
the fingertips and spread smoothly over the face and throat 
with a slight manipulation. Like magic your face will be 
transformed with a healthy, fresh and becoming blush. 
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Handsome accessory grouping is formed 

y V-shaped natural ash lamp paired with 
hand-sculptured torso designed by Yasha 
Heifetz. Shade is hand-sewn. 






Modern Lamps 


O THE intelligent woman who sets her sights on modernizing 
her surroundings with new interiors that start with the walls and 


ti 


turn the furniture pattern completely topsy turvy, the crowning 
glory of any room is its lamps. The proper lighting as well as the 
right tone in lamps is an absolute essential to setting the atmosphere : 
in any room. Interior decorators have long recognized this principle 
and worked hard and long to create artistry in lamps to match the 
most modern in furniture. Some of these new creations displaying 
the excellent workmanship of the moderns are shown on this page. 
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Beautiful ensemble is created by silver-finished birch 
lamp with custom-made shade, abstract ceramic figure 
ind decorative wall plaque of hand-carved birch. Shade 


Teepee lamp by Lightolier is 
mounted on bleached oak with 
brass tubing. Finnish wood creates 


Architectural Sealers of solid 
brass form main motif of this 
Heifetz lamp. Solid oak base has 
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hallway ensemble includes 
ighly-functional ceramic lamp. Base comes 
yellow, green or grey and cone-shaped 
hade in red, green or chartreuse fabric. 


Nec eption 


light switch in center. 


Th 
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split bamboo effect in shade. 
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Decorative wall lamp provides excellent illumination when there is insufficient desk or 
cabinet space for a table lamp. Mask is carved of finely-polished wood in blond finish 
and mounted on plaque of darker wood for contrast. Shade is hand-laced plastilume. 
Tubular metal strip gives spectacular effect. 
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When Junior 
Won't Kat 


ITTLE three-year-old Billy is playing 

with his pet steam shovel in the sand 

box when his mother calls: “Billy, dear, 
it is time for lunch.” 

Billy, engrossed with scooping sand 
into his favorite dump truck at first 
doesn’t even answer. Mother calls again. 
This time a little more insistently. Billy 
still does not answer. At a third stern 
call he does deign to answer. “I don’t 
want anything.” 

His mother is impatient. There is a 
washing to do and sometime during the 
afternoon she must go shopping. She 
also knows that Billy did not eat much 
breakfast and that he has been active all 
morning and is surely hungry. She 
knows from past experience that if he 
doesn’t eat now he will be cranky all 
afternoon and will not want to take his 
nap. Her schedule and his schedule will 
be upset. 

Faced with such a situation too many 
mothers become impatient and the next 
statement is a flat, “Billy you come to 
lunch right now or I will . . .”—-and 
she threatens some punishment. If this 






By Dr. Edward W. Beasley 


fails she marches to the yard, snatches 
up a yowling Bill and carries him into 
the house. By the time she has washed 
his hands, his crying may have stopped 
but he is still rebellious. At the table he 
looks at the food with distaste. His ap- 
petite has temporarily fled and he really 
does not want anything to eat. He is an- 
gry with his mother because of the ab- 
ruptness with which she took him away 
from his favorite play. He hates the 
lunch (even if it is his favorite food) 
because it is the cause of his having to 
leave his steam shovel. 

While most mothers would place the 
blame on Billy for the ruined day, ac- 
tually it is his mother who is at fault. 
Feeding time for the two to four year 
olds is the cause of more mother-child 
strife than perhaps any other single 
thing during the rearing of a child. The 
distressing point in all this is that so 
much of the trouble could be avoided if 
the mother would use just a little of 
what the experts call “psychology” but 
which is actually nothing but common 
sense. 


CHILD CARE 


l'ake the case of Billy for example. His 
mother made her first mistake by allow- 
ing him to get engrossed in his favorite 
play near lunch time. Of course it kept 
him busy while she prepared the lunch 
but having him out from underfoot for 
a few minutes in this case caused her to 
waste an entire afternoon. She did not 
get to the washing. The marketing was a 
chore because Billy was so cranky and 
the evening when the parents should 
have been able to relax together was mis- 
erable because Billy just refused to go 
to bed at his regular time. 

Billy’s mother should have learned 
from this incident that at least a half 
hour or more before lunchtime she 
should get Billy occupied with something 
from which his attention can be easily 
diverted. Some mothers succeed very 
well by letting the child, even a three- 
year-old, help with the preparation of 
the lunch. Tiny tots can be trusted with 
putting the silverware on the table or 
getting the milk out of the refrigerator. 
It does not matter if the forks end up 
(Continued on Page 61) 
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Pumpkin Chiffon Pie 


eggs, separated 
cup brown sugar, firmly packed 
teaspoon salt 


% cup milk 
; cup maple syrup 


envelope unflavored gelatin (1 tablespoon) 
cup cold water 

cup cooked pumpkin 

teaspoon cinnamon 


, teaspoon ginger 


teaspoon nutmeg 
tablespoons granulated sugar 


-inch pie crust baked 
teaspoon mace 


Beat egg yolks, brown sugar and salt until 
well blended. Stir in milk and syrup. 
Cook in top of double boiler over simmer- 
ing water or over low heat until mixture 
coats spoon, 10 to i2 minutes. 

Soften gelatin in cold water. Add to the 
hot custard mixture and stir until dis- 
solved. 

Combine pumpkin, spices and 2 tablespoons 
of the sugar. Mix to combine well. Chill 
thoroughly. 

When the pumpkin mixture starts to 
thicken, pour slowly into the egg whites 
which have been stiffly beaten with the re- 
maining tablespoon of sugar. Mix together 
until well combined. 

Pour mixture into crust and place in re- 
frigerator for two to three hours to chill 
thoroughly. 

Spread with sweetened whipped cream just 
before serving. 


eld: One 9-inch pie. 
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O THANKSGIVING dinner would 
be complete without delectable des- 
serts. But there is no rule that says you 
can’t change ideas and try new, differ- 
ent ones each year. Certainly there is 
plenty to choose from in the wonderful 
traditional dishes that have come to be 
associated with the festive Fall holiday. 
Custom has the Thanksgiving routine 
all mapped out for the typical American 
family. Your family will go to Grand- 
mother’s house for turkey, cornbread 
dressing, all sorts of vegetables, hot rolls, 
pumpkin and mince pie. And there’s no 
doubt about it—the pies were worth the 
trip. 


But many times after the trip and the 
lavish dinner with all the trimmings, you 
were probably so full you could not ap- 
preciate the wonderful desserts. 

Today when everyone seems to be 
calory-conscious and meals are planned 
on the lighter side, it’s considered wise 
to concentrate on the desserts which 
won't leave you as overstuffed as usual. 
Prevail upon Grandma to make her usual 
selection of pies. But get her to try the 
swell new recipes that give a lift to tradi- 
tional desserts and go a little easier on 
the stomach after a big helping of tur- 
key. Tops among these is the light pump- 
kin chiffon pie. When mother and sister 
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eat this dessert, they won’t have to watch 
their calory count and Grandma will 
beam with her triumph. Dad and brother 
will think. it swell and pass it on to all 
the neighbors. 

The home service department of TAN 
ConFessions has tried and tested this 
pumpkin chiffon pie and can guarantee 
the results in good eating. 

Other holiday standbys in a modern 
version with a new twist include the 
recipes on this page for mincemeat tarts 
and sweet potato pie. You will want to 
try them all year around for every day 
well as on 


and festive occasions as 


Thanksgiving. 






which dates back to the 
it was served to 


Mincemeat, 
15th Century 
Henry V, was brought to America by 


when 


our ancestors and is a popular holiday 
favorite still. Today mincemeat, which 
contains beef, spices and fruits, adds ap- 
peal to a number of things besides pie. 
There’s no surer hit than the modern 
version of mincemeat in tasty tart form. 
It is decorated with colored cherries and 
nut meat or served with hard sauce. 
Finally there’s plain sweet potato pie 
with a new 1950 look that makes. it a 
gourmet’s delight. Make certain to use 


plenty of pungent black walnuts. 


Mincemeat Tarts 


1 1-pound can (1% cups) mincemeat 
2 cups thinly sliced apples 

1% cups rum 

¥%4 teaspoon grated lemon rind 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 
1 recipe plain pastry 
Combine mincemeat, apples, lemon rind, lem- 
on juice and rum. Heat thoroughly. Cool. 

TART SHELLS 

Make pastry for 9-inch pie and roll thin. Cut 
in 6-inch circles. Fit into small tart pans, 
pressing out all air bubbles. Turn under and 
flute edges; prick well with fork. Or fit pastry 
circles over inverted custard cups; pinch to- 
gether at four corners and prick. Bake in hot 
oven (450°) about 15 minutes. Makes 6 tart 
shells. 


Sweet Potato Pie 


3 medium sweet potatoes, cooked 
14 cups sugar 

eggs 

tablespoons butter, melted 

tall can Carnation Evaporated Milk 

teaspoon allspice 

teaspoon nutmeg 

teaspoons lemon juice 
1% teaspoon salt 
1% cup crushed black walnuts 
Mash sweet potatoes well. Add sugar, eggs, 
and melted butter. Mix well. Add milk, spice, 
nutmeg, lemon juice, and walnuts. Pour in pie 
pan with unbaked shell. Bake for 45 minutes 
in moderate oven (350° F. to 375° F.). Serve 
plain or with whipped Carnation milk. 
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COOKING 


Pumpkin Chiffon Pie 


eggs, separated 

cup brown sugar, firmly packed 

teaspoon salt 

cup milk 

cup maple syrup 

envelope unflavored gelatin (1 tablespoon) 
cup cold water 

cup cooked pumpkin 

teaspoon cinnamon 

teaspoon ginger 


2 teaspoon nutmeg 


tablespoons granulated sugar 
inch pie crust baked 


2 teaspoon mace 


Beat egg yolks, brown sugar and salt until 
well blended. Stir in milk and syrup. 
Cook in top of double boiler over simmer- 
ing water or over low heat until mixture 
coats spoon, 10 to 12 minutes. 

Soften gelatin in cold water. Add to the 
hot custard mixture and stir until dis- 
solved. 

Combine pumpkin, spices and 2 tablespoons 
of the sugar. Mix to combine well. Chill 
thoroughly. 

When the pumpkin mixture starts to 
thicken, pour slowly into the egg whites 
which have been stiffly beaten with the re- 
maining tablespoon of sugar. Mix together 
until well combined. 

Pour mixture into crust and place in re- 
frigerator for two to three hours to chill 
thoroughly. 

Spread with sweetened whipped cream just 
before serving. 
eld: One 9-inch pie. 


O THANKSGIVING dinner would 
be complete without delectable des- 
serts. But there is no rule that says you 
can’t change ideas and try new, differ- 
ent ones each year. Certainly there is 
plenty to choose from in the wonderful 
traditional dishes that have come to be 
associated with the festive Fall holiday. 
Custom has the Thanksgiving routine 
all mapped out for the typical American 
family. Your family will go to Grand- 
mother’s house for turkey, cornbread 
dressing, all sorts of vegetables, hot rolls, 
pumpkin and mince pie. And there’s no 
doubt about it—the pies were worth the 
trip. 
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But many times after the trip and the 
lavish dinner with all the trimmings, you 
were probably so full you could not ap- 
preciate the wonderful desserts. 

Today when everyone seems to be 
calory-conscious and meals are planned 
on the lighter side, it’s considered wise 
to concentrate on the desserts which 
won't leave you as overstuffed as usual. 
Prevail upon Grandma to make her usual 
selection of pies. But get her to try the 
swell new recipes that give a lift to tradi- 
tional desserts and go a little easier on 
the stomach after a big helping of tur- 
key. Tops among these is the light pump- 
kin chiffon pie. When mother and sister 
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eat this dessert, they won’t have to watch 
their calory count and Grandma will 
beam with her triumph. Dad and brother 
will think. it swell and pass it on to all 
the neighbors. 

The home service department of TAN 
Conressions has tried and tested this 
pumpkin chiffon pie and can guarantee 
the results in good eating. 

Other holiday standbys in a modern 
version with a new twist include the 
recipes on this page for mincemeat tarts 
and sweet potato pie. You will want to 
try them all year around for every day 
well as on 


and festive occasions as 


Thanksgiving. 


Mincemeat, which dates back to the 
15th Century when it was served to 
Henry V, was brought to America by 
our ancestors and is a popular holiday 
favorite still. Today mincemeat, which 
contains beef, spices and fruits, adds ap- 
peal to a number of things besides pie. 
There’s no surer hit than the modern 
version of mincemeat in tasty tart form. 
It is decorated with colored cherries and 
nut meat or served with hard sauce. 

Finally there’s plain sweet potato pie 
with a new 1950 look that makes it a 
gourmet’s delight. Make certain to use 


plenty of pungent black walnuts. 


Mincemeat Tarts 


1 1-pound can (1%4 cups) mincemeat 
2 cups thinly sliced apples 

1% cups rum 

Y% teaspoon grated lemon rind 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 

1 recipe plain pastry 
Combine mincemeat, apples, lemon rind, lem- 
on juice and rum. Heat thoroughly. Cool. 

TART SHELLS 

Make pastry for 9-inch pie and roll thin. Cut 
in 6-inch circles. Fit into small tart pans, 
pressing out all air bubbles. Turn under and 
flute edges; prick well with fork. Or fit pastry 
circles over inverted custard cups; pinch to- 
gether at four corners and prick. Bake in hot 
oven (450°) about 15 minutes. Makes 6 tart 
shells. 


Sweet Potato Pie 


3 medium sweet potatoes, cooked 
1% cups sugar 
eggs 
tablespoons butter, melted 
tall can Carnation Evaporated Milk 
teaspoon allspice 
teaspoon nutmeg 
teaspoons lemon juice 
1% teaspoon salt 
1% cup crushed black walnuts 
Mash sweet potatoes well. Add sugar, eggs, 
and melted butter. Mix well. Add milk, spice, 
nutmeg, lemon juice, and walnuts. Pour in pie 
pan with unbaked shell. Bake for 45 minutes 
in moderate oven (350° F. to 375° F.). Serve 
plain or with whipped Carnation milk. 
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SHOPPING 


This | 
Month®* 
Best Buys 

In New 
Products 





win square waffle baker has new-styled 
stic handles and thermostatic control 
permit selection of any degree of 
ownness. It sells for $16.95. 


Three-tone cross tufting in various combinations Pee this new Needlecraft bed- 
pin ob ton Crafts. Basic colors are yellow, beige, blue, pink, red and green. 
d is ideal for living room or bedroom studio couches and gives 

a regen yet touch. It is priced to retail at $10.95. 


Hair brush desi as massage and stimulator for scalp has 
round-end bristle which is gentle yet efficient. Jewelite Stimu- 
lator smoothes out snarls in Som hair and makes 
100 strokes simple routine. Brush sells for $2.95. 


w washable lamp shades are made of plastic aan Transparent era kick plate is invaluable to Kersessaliad who. 
bine the advantages. 6¢ Seng sagennte see take pride inted doors. Fastened to lower part 


sanent. Dirt can be cleaned off with damp door ah dovtan smal! tacks, the plate — wraieager = against 
Complete unit is priced from $1.98 to $2.98. toe and heel marks. Price of each is 
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‘ag Tooth Decay 


OOTH DECAY is the most prevalent of all diseases in 
America. Although it affects 98 per cent of the popula- 
tion, it receives the least professional attention. Despite 
slogans to the contrary, three-fourths of the chewing public 
see their dentist only when in pain and want him to do but 
one thing—pull. The other 25 per cent pay 75,000 dentists 
} $750 million per year and even then the average 30-year-old 
B has but 12 healthy unfilled masticators. 

Nothing much has been done to improve the condition 
of adult teeth, but a remarkable new process, using sodium 
fluoride, has been found to reduce child tooth decay 40 per 
cent. Said to be the simplest health program ever proposed, 

§ local applications of the solution are not only cheap but 
also quick and easy to make. 

While newspapers and magazines were still proclaiming 
its prowess and hailing it as the “greatest dental discovery of 
the century.” the first Negro dental unit to use the fluoride 
treatment was already rolling out from Meharry Medical 
College in a specially-fitted and equipped station wagon on 
a barnstorming tour of Southern schools. Touching only 
larger educational centers where it remained for from four 
to six weeks, the team was able to complete the four-treat- 
ment cycle before it moved on. 

The sodium fluoride process consists of three steps: clean- 
ing, drying and painting. After cleansing the coronal surface 
of the teeth with a motor-driven rubber cup and fine pumice 
paste, they are dried with compressed air and the colorless, 
tasteless sodium fluoride solution (2 per cent) is then ap- 
plied with a cotton applicator or light spray which dries in 


three minutes, hardening the en- (Continued on Page 53) 


HEALTH 


Application of sodium fluoride solution is given youngster in a 
public school near Nashville. In Greenville, Mississippi, mobile 
team (below) gave treatment to children in school room. 
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FASHION 


y ee and corduroy, out of the 
fashion spotlight for several years, 
are making a comeback. These lovely, 
alluring fabrics in all weights are getting 
top billing in the Fall and Winter spot- 
light as just the right touch to add to 
a dress or suit, whether it be a flower of 
velvet or cuffs and collar. Even a sprig 
of tiny velvet trim on a pocket adds 
tyle. Velvet is just the right finishing 
touch to any woman’s wardrobe. 
Charming. Chicago teenager Muriel 
Banks took all these fashion facts into 
consideration when she went shopping 
for her wardrobe for this Fall season 
and came up with the all-around selec- 
tions on this page. Topping off her shop- 
g list was the after-five convertible 


Vir 


The Velvet Touch 


velveteen by Minx Modes (above left). 
A brief collarless bolero slips elegantly 
over the sleeveless dress with a “shirt- 
cut” collar of contrasting satin. Skirt 
fullness is achieved with a center pleat 
and side shirring. Velvet purse and hat 
make a perfect combination for this $25 
outfit. 

For sporty wear there is the Featheroy 
corduroy (above right) with a mad- 
money purse for a pocket. The skirt has 
full unpressed pleats. The $20 outfit is 
fire engine red. 

To complete her selection, Muriel 
chose a bright two-piece laurel-green 
suit of Ames wool trimmed with kitten- 
soft velveteen collar and cuffs (below 
right). The price is under $23. 
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Pin-on Buttons 


© The amazing new button that works 
on a swivel principle and requires no 

+ sewing will soon be in your neighbor- 
hood stores in all colors, patterns and 
sizes. 


Salad Bowls 


© Wooden salad bowls should have the same thorough soap 
and water care as other kitchen and table ware. It’s an out- 
worn notion among good cooks that good results from letting 
oil or vinegar remain in the wood after use. Actually, it’s an 





unsanitary practice—and unpleasant odors are as likely to 
cling as pleasant ones. 

; The best care for any salad bowl, large or individual size, 
is to wipe it immediately after use with a clean cloth. Then 
scrub it with a brush dipped in warm soapsuds. Rinse with 
cool water and dry thoroughly. 


Holiday Center Piece 


© Oil your fruit for the center of your 
Thanksgiving table and lay it on oak 
leaves for a flat attractive center piece. 
Use eggplant, oranges, grapefruit, ap- 






ples, pears and tangerines . . . with lots 






of grapes. 





Linens After The Holiday Party 


© Butter, gravy, oil and lipstick will come out with warm soapy water if a little 











special attention is given the area. 






Fruit juice, tea, and coffee are best removed by stretching the linen taut and 
pouring boiling water from a height sufficient to hit the fabric with force. 
Candle wax should be scraped off with a clean blotter under and over the spot 







pressed with a hot iron. 






If blood stains are fresh, soak in cold water. If old, apply ammonia and peroxide 





on white but not on colored linens. 





Colored linens can be soaked for half an hour in a solution of two tablespoons 





of peroxide in a gallon of soapy water. This procedure also applies to grass stains. 






Rust stains are often caused by blueing containing iron and can be removed by 






using acetic acid or vinegar, salt and lemon or commercial salts of lemon. 






All linens should be washed in plenty of pure white soap and may be boiled (if 






white). Rinse well in at least two clear waters. Use starch sparingly. 






Laundering is really a beauty treatment for all your linens. 






Linens should be ironed while damp with a moderately hot iron but extreme 






care should be taken to avoid scorching as linen scorches easily. 






[ron on the wrong side until partly dry and finish on the right side until dry. 






All good linens should be rolled on a cylindrical object, or folded only once. 






Vary the folding line as the same folding will weaken the thread. 





Good linen like good silver wears and wears. The more you use it the better. 






Saving Socks 


© Have you learned how to cut down on sock-darning for 






your menfolk? Try rubbing a little damp soap inside the 









heels and toes of their clean socks and let it dry. Of course, 






this wear-resisting treatment must be repeated after each 
washing. 
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l'aking vows, couple hold hands nervously. Bride wore ivory-satin gown, a white hat with veil..Both have long been active in 
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Sunday school affairs at Baptist church they attend. Six bridesmaids, a matron of honor, a flower girl and a boy ring-bearer 
joined in double-ring ceremony. The groom wore tails. 


They Met At A 
Blue Jean Party 


Richard Watson made up his mind 
0 stay a bachelor but when he met 
Juanita Balfour at a Chicago 


party he had a change of heart 


| Ppa a great many young men who graduate from their 

teens into fair game for any likely young female, Rich- 
ard Watson at the age of 22 had made up his mind that he 
would be a bachelor for the rest of his life. He did not trust 
women purely because he had been stood up a couple of 
times by some of his first dates. But as to all men there 
came the time when the Chicago Post Office mail sorter met 
the one woman that changed his mind. 

It happened at a blue jean party on the West Side. Juanita 
Balfour looked like an attractive girl to cultivate and Richard 
asked her for a dance. Never a smoothie with the women, he 
was somewhat awkward with her in conversation while 
dancing. 

“It’s too bad I never got the chance to meet you,” she 
smiled sweetly as his arms pulled her close. 
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After excitement of getting ready for wedding, Juanita rushed to church for ceremony. Kissed by her new husband (center) 


Juanita then marched down the aisle to exit from church where couple was showered with rice. They rushed off to wedding 


reception held in her home, as 200 sidewalk spectators watched. 


Huge wedding cake with two doves joined by ring held in their beaks is sampled by Richard from hands of his bride. Food 


for reception took three days to prepare. Couple then got chance to view some of their gifts and have wedding picture made before 
they left for a week’s honeymoon in Detroit. 


Somewhere during the gay party, Juanita and Richard 
found themselves sprawled informally in a sitting position 
on the floor. They had gotten to know each other so well 
that Juanita got to talking about her favorite subject—mar- 
riage. 

“Two people can make a wonderful combination if they 
can make a go of it,” she told Richard, who was listening to 
the subject of marriage with interest for the first time in 
many months. 

She went on and on to explain her views about wedlock 
and finally Richard whispered to her gently as he affec- 
tionately grasped her hand and said, “What you say makes 
sense. No other woman had been able to talk to me like that 


until you came along.” 
What he said made her feel good, gave her hope for a 


romance that would some day end at the altar. Maybe, she 
thought, Richard was the answer to her long-cherished 
dreams of marriage. She glowed, her eyes fixed excitedly 
on the ceiling above them. 

Richard slid closer, caught her lips unaware in a kiss that 
gave her a warm, soothing feeling. No one had ever kissed 
her that way before. 

That moment marked the beginning of a romance which 
completely engulfed Richard and Juanita. They dated each 
other the very next day, spent the afternoon at a Chicago 
race track. 

Juanita clung to Richard’s side from the start of the races. 
She loved being there. It made her dream—dream of the 
perfect love she longed for. 

Richard noted the far-away look in her eyes, yanked at her 
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arm to arouse her. “Honey,” he shouted, 
“the horse you bet on has come in. But not 
first. Do you hear?” 

She smiled, nodded twice, but was too 
thrilled with the thought of him holding 
her to understand what he was saying. 

Richard did things to her. The way he 
smiled, the way he looked at her, the way 
he kissed her. She knew that meant falling 
in love but didn’t care. 

Richard and Juanita saw a lot of each 
other from that day at the race track. 

Even the matter of work schedules 
couldn’t thwart their love for each other. 
She worked days as a typist and biller in 
a mail order house. He labored nights in a 
local branch of the postoffice. 

Weekends, when each of them had time 
off their jobs, were the only time they were 
certain of seeing each other. But when 
each of them began to feel that only two 
days together out of a week was not 
enough, they agreed on a special arrange- 
ment. 

On certain week nights, Juanita met 
Richard at his house after he got off work. 
Then they walked and talked, hand-in- 
hand, to her house for a hasty goodnight 
kiss on her doorstep. 

At Richard’s place during the first snow 
of last Fall, Juanita got his proposal. It 
came under dim lights and over the soft 
blare of a radio as they sat together on a 
sofa. 

She had set the mood for what was io 
come with her enthusiastic talk about mar- 
ried people in general, about children and 
her deep love for them. 

Abruptly, he cut into her conversation. 
‘Will you marry me?” he asked, his voice 
ringing with passion. 

Her heart slowed, her eyes sparkled. 
‘Yes!” she shouted before taking time to 
think. 

‘Do you know what you just 
honey?” he queried her, sensing some hast- 


said, 


iness in her reply. 

“No,” she answered, sort of perplexed. 
‘What did you say?” 

“Will you marry me?” he asked again, 
lrawing his face close to hers. 

“Yes,” she said calmly. “Ill marry you.” 

‘Then why did I have to repeat my ques- 
tion twice?” he asked as he pulled his arms 
tighter around her. “You gave the same 
answer each time.” 

“Yes, I did,” she whispered. “But I 
wanted to make sure I heard correctly the 
first time.” 

For the occasion, the two celebrated with 
1 few hours of dining and wining in a loop 
afe. Richard finished his drink in time to 
watch Juanita struggle through the last 
gulps of a tall glass of gin fizz. Momen- 
tarily, he glanced at the clock on the res- 
taurant wall which reminded kim that it 
was time to leave for his job. He hated to 
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part from Juanita because she acted a bit 
tipsy. 

“Do you think you can make it home, 
baby?” he asked in a tone which spelled 
uneasiness. 

She nodded, a smile slowly breaking over 
her face. “Yes, darling, I can make it,” she 
said as he helped her to her feet. They 
set off for the exit and the bus which 
represented her transportation home. 

Sometime later when Richard found a 
break in his postoffice duties, he slipped 
away to a phone booth and called Juanita’s 
home. 

The voice that answered him on the 
other end of the line was some member of 
Juanita’s family who assured him that she 
had arrived home safely. He sighed. A load 
was off his chest. His love would be safe 
until they met again. 

Pretty soon the only thing that barred 
their road to matrimony was the job of 
finding an apartment. Richard ran _ into 
some luck after a few months of search- 
ing. The place he located was a vacant 
four-room place on the West Side. He and 
Juanita lost no time having it decorated 
to their tastes. 

Then the greatest moment in the lives of 
the youthful couple was here. It was a per- 
fect afternoon. Richard waited nervously in 
one vestibule of the Zion Hill Baptist 
Church. Juanita waited in the other with 
her father. Her ivory satin gown tapered 
gracefully around her, the white roses and 
sweet peas in her arms trembling a slight 
bit. 

To her front were her bridesmaids, carry- 
ing handsome bouquets of yellow roses and 
orchid sweet peas. To her rear stood a ma- 
tron of honor, a flower girl and a ring 
bearer. 

Suddenly her father touched her arm and 
they began the long march to the altar, 
bedecked with flowers and candles, where 
she met Richard. 

“Do you, Juanita Geraldine Balfour, take 
Richard Watson—” 

That was the wedding of the Watsons. 
It was what Juanita had dreamed about 
from childhood—the serene church, the 
heavenly organ music, the impressive can- 
dlelights and beautiful flowers. 

She felt wonderful inside as Richard 
sealed their vows with a kiss. For them, 
it was the ending of their most-cherished 
dream, the beginning of a beautiful reality 
which they tasted first on their week’s 
honeymoon in Detroit. 

Richard and Juanita have another big 
dream now. But it’s no dream built simply 
on hopes. In two years, when they will 
have paid up all their outstanding debts 
and can count an overhead in the bank, 
they plan to become a threesome. A young 
one to cheer up their home, the Watsons 
figure, is a dream well worth waiting for. 


Is 

The 
Chaste 
Girl ' 
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(Continued from Page 7) 
notion has no more basis in reality than 
the suggestion that diabetics might im- 
prove their condition by eating anything 
they pleased when they wanted it. Every 
human need must have the right soil in 
which to flourish. Sexual needs are not an 
exception. They can flourish properly only 
when the man and woman are married, are 
able to look forward to children and a life- 
time of companionship. 


Love-making is a natural and perfectly | 


normal function, but it will cause unhap- 


piness if it does not have the approval of | 


society, of the people you come in contact 
with every day. If two people who love each 
other decide that marriage is out of the 
question, that the only way to express 
their feelings is by intercourse, they em- 
bark on a downhill road leading t» a lone- 
liness keynoted by secrecy and fear. They 
discover too late that happiness is impossi- 
ble in an atmosphere of furtive meetings 
and clandestine relations. 

There is no medical evidence to support 
the theory that sexual abstinence is men- 
tally or physically harmful. In fact, by 
giving in to her sex impulses a young 
woman can do irreparable damage to her 
personality. Psychiatrists agree that a sex- 
ual experience, if it is to be completely 
satisfying, must be closely linked to the life 
two people have in common. But if it is 
casual, if it exists only for the split-second 
delight of final release, it is of no value to 
human relations. Any girl seeking security 
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in such an affair, can look forward to frus- 


trations more terrible than self-denial. 
Abstinence does not cause emotional un- 
balance, for the whole structure of modern 
civilization rests on it. Without abstinence, 
men who wanted to show vengeance would 
think nothing of committing murder. In 
order to protect ourselves from each other 
we set up laws which control our impulses. 
The law governing sexual relations is mar- 
riage. Without it, we would have unwanted 
children, a prevalence of venereal disease, 
a breakdown of that which knits people 
into harmonious groups—the family. 
Frigidity, inaccurately described as the 
fruit of abstinence, very often results from 
too much indulgence. A girl whose adven- 
ture with one man proved unsatisfactory, 
thought an experience with number two 
would be better. She was wrong. A dozen 
lovers later she was still wrong. Soon she 
began to feel that there was something 
lacking in her physical makeup, and her 
fears led to what psychiatrists call “self- 
induced frigidity.” Had she bothered to 
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investigate, she would know that sexual 
relations are not assurances against frigid- 
ity, that married couples often experiment 
for weeks, months, even years before they 
can consistently achieve sex satisfaction. 

The idea that pre-marital experience 
helps a girl decide the sexual compatability 
of a future husband has been contradicted 
by many studies on the subject. Reports 
show that people indulging in a sexual ex- 
perience before marriage are so self-con- 
scious of their act that any nervousness o1 
functional sex difficulty which is normal 
to them becomes exaggerated and unpleas- 
ant. Because of this, many couples who are 
ideally suited to each other never find it 
out: they.end the relationship because of 
one or two unsatisfactory experiences. The 
absence of marriage—the one thing which 
could have held them together until they 
became sexually well-adjusted—led them 
to try new and often inferior partners. 

I learned that even a satisfactory pre- 
marital experience is no guarantee of a 
happy marriage. In one case history, I read 
of a young woman who made her decision 
on which of two men to marry purely on 
the basis of their sexual compatibility. The 
decision was an unfortunate mistake. The 
man the young woman married was sexual- 
ly exciting, but beyond this they had noth- 
ing in common. After a few months of mar- 
riage, she learned that sex by itself was not 
enough, that to be truly rewarding it must 
be based on the mutual affection and com- 
panionship which two people have in com- 
mon. She might have achieved this happy 
state had she married the man she con- 
sidered an incompetent bedmate. 

The assertion that no man will tolerate 
a woman who holds out has no basis in 
fact. A man’s reaction to a woman protect- 
ing her virginity depends solely on the way 
his upbringing and environment have led 
him to feel about such things. Years ago a 
man was always able to tell the kind of 
woman with whom he could expect casual 
intercourse. Today. because of lower moral 
standards, he He will attempt 
relations with any girl he meets. Whether 


does not. 
he accepts or rejects the girl who gives in 
to him, depends on his individual charac- 
ter alone. 

The differences between one man and the 
next are enormous. Some men are unable 
to really fall in love with a girl, regard 
sex as a plaything, a cat-and-mouse pur- 
suit in which the reward is final conquest. 
Other men, sexually active to an extreme, 
will have guilt feelings because of their 
promiscuity, will end up placing the blame 
on women rather than on themselves. Other 
men, again, seek sexual compliance as a 
matter of course, but are attracted by the 
strength of character of the girl who says 
no. In short, the varieties of men are too 
numerous for a girl to decide that all of 
them will settle for only one thing. 

With these facts in mind, I concluded 
that sexual intercourse before marriage 


gives rise to more problems than the one 
it attempts to solve. I looked around and 
saw that the many instances of sexual free- 
dom around me brought to the participants 
no peace of mind or happiness. Not long 
after I made up my mind, Frank called me 
for a date again. We went to a Loop movie 
together and then out to the Brass Rail for 
a bite. On the way home, Frank started his 
very-intellectual arguments against chasti- 
ty once again. 

“Tm sorry.” I told him, “but I just can’t 
see things your way. I'll admit that several 
times you had me on the verge of giving in. 
Fortunately for me, I held out. Had I sub- 
mitted to you, my troubles would just be 
starting. A girl doesn’t try a thing like that 
once and then forget it. If it’s at all im- 
portant to her, she’s bound to get hurt, to 
lose the respect of her family and friends. 
I know my sex life is going to be a won- 
derful experience, but I don’t want to spoil 


it by misusing it in advance. The man who 
respects my chastity will make me a better 
husband than the one who doesn’t.” 

When I met Ed Goodrich about six 
months later, our romance was a whirlwind 
affair. It was really and genuinely love at 
first sight. We were engaged three months 
after we met and married six months later. 
In the beginning Ed was no different than 
any other man in his attempts to convince 
me to succumb to his love-making. I guess 
men pretty much consider that as part of 
their manhood. But when I wouldn't give 
in, he respected me for my refusal and 
took a lot more interest in me, instead of 
giving me the air. 

We have been happily married for three 
years now and [| have two wonderful chil- 
dren. All I can say is that anyone carrying 
the ball for pre-marital intercourse would 
have a tough time proving his case to Ed 


and I, THE END 
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Teen Talk 
(Continued from Page 9) 


the poor fellow an occasional break by 
entertaining him. Invite your honey to 
have dinner with the family. Ask him to be 
your guest at that affair your club is giving. 
Give a party once in a while yourself and 
invite both his yours. And 
when he asks you what you want to do Fri- 
day night. don’t go into the Oh-I-don’t-care- 
what-do-you-w ant-to-do routine. Have some- 
something 


friends and 


thing interesting to suggest 
that doesn’t cost money for a change. 

Because most of your time is spent with 
classmates or members of your crowd, and 
even much of your dating is double, to be 
popular you must develop the ability to not 
only be good company to the current escort, 
but also to be the kind of gal who can fit 
into a group without jarring its mood. If 
you cannot add to the gaiety, don’t be a wet 
blanket by freezing because you don’t like 
a certain party or putting on the bored act 
to give the impression that you are supe- 
rior. Don’t be the easily shocked and in- 
sulted chick or the delicate jane who is too 
frail to join the others in a hike or too 
timid to participate in a prank er two. 

You need not go to extremes to be pop- 
ular, and you need not lower your ideals 
or endanger your morals to extend your 
date line. Your conduct, like your attire, 
should suit the occasion. Never should your 
words, actions or dress be the cause of ad- 
verse comment or embarrassment to your 
escort or friends. 

Bizarre hair-do’s, party dress in the class- 
room, an overdone paint job—these things 
do not make for popularity. Not everyone 
can wear the latest fad. not everyone looks 
well in the newest style. Wear what be- 
comes you. Act your age. Be yourself. 

You'll be popular, 


Dearly Beloved 
(Continued from Page 10) 


riage today that cannot stand the worst 
trial if husband and wife will but stop and 
think as well as listen to their partner’s 
side. 

Perhaps your mate is wrong but it oc- 
casionally accomplishes wonders to accept 
another point of view just for the sake of a 
better understanding. By giving a little, 
you can sooner accomplish your end _ be- 
cause your partner cannot but inevitably 
be hurt and pained by your willingness to 
compromise in order to maintain the family 
peace while he is always stubborn and un- 
yielding. 

Try this approach next time you have a 
squabble. Sure, you will be angry and bit- 
ter but swallow your pride for once and let 
your husband have his way. And then 
watch him in the days to come. The next 
time you have one of your family battles— 
-chances 





and no family is without them 
are that he’ll remember that last time you 
agreed to his point of view. His conscience 
cannot but bother him and the odds are 


that he'll come around to your way of 
thinking. 


Above all, do not be vindictive. Prob- 
ably the main cause for domestic strife get- 
ting out of hand and landing up in divorce 
courts is the bitter insistence on constantly 
flaying your mate with his mistakes or even 
your own. 

Accept your victory or defeat in good 
grace. Corny as it sounds, the “kiss and 


make up” strategy of meeting domestic 
crises is unbeatable. Get the fight out of 


your system instead of clamming up and 
keeping your grouch smouldering inside of 
you. And once you've let off steam, the 
easiest way to forget your quarrel is to kiss 
and make up. 
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THE FIRST KISS 
You kissed me and knew that I was 
yours. 
}ou did not need to ask if I loved you. 
You could read it in my eyes; 
u could hear it in my voice 
[hat tried to cover our embarrassment 
With commonplace remarks) ; 
You could sense it in my touch. 
ind | knew in that sweet moment 
What heaven was like 
And thanked God for the bliss 
Of having lived and breathed; 
or all the hungry years that ended 
With that, our first kiss. 
Beatrice M. Murphy 


THE INSATIATE 
Vould I could love like other men 
ho cautious, wade out t’ward the sea. 
| must cast me overboard 
d strike out lustily. 
ie men will swear by gods above 
(hat they have loved but once! but I, 
celibate. must love and love and love. 
Binga Dismond 


Poems Of 
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THIS THING I KNOW 
This thing I know: I never feared 
But some day would come kind fate 
To turn around those dearest steps 
Which left me broken. desolate. 
A childish whim had torn my heart 
And lost for me those million years 
I missed her eyelash on my cheek 
And moaned the sweetness of her tears. 


That wind which blew her jet black hair 

Across my lips and in my eyes, 

Those stars that smiled down on the sea 

Beneath the azure of those skies 

Were treasures through the countless 
years 

When fled was hope, and gone was song: 

They gave me the will to live 

Through wretched days and nights too 


long. 


This thing I know: I never feared 
The book was closed. “Twere false alarms 
To dream that she would e’er remain 
In any place but in my arms. 

Binga Dismond 


Letters To The Editor 


(Continued from Page 5) 
not read one of these sheets since I was a teen- 
ager but I certainly can see where they have a 
tremendous appeal to youngsters as well as 
sentimental women. And if Negroes are going 
to buy them, why not buy their own? | would 
like to see Negroes competing with white in 
every phase of the magazine field. Why don’t 
you bring out a magazine like Ladies’ Home 
Journal? There’s a really big field for you. 
But for the life of me I can’t figure out how 
you could put out a Negro version of Popular 
Mechanics. 
Gwendolyn Clark 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dear Editor: Somewhere I got the news that 
you were planning to publish a Negro confes- 
sion magazine. Such a publication would be 
welcomed by readers, | am sure. I, for one, 
have long waited for a magazine with confes- 
sion features—true stories, advice to the love- 
lorn, homemaking—edited from a Negro ap- 
proach. If what I hear is true, then I shall 
be watching the newsstands anxiously for the 
first release of your publication. 
Sarah Davis 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Dear Editor: I have just learned of your 
plans to launch a third magazine for Negroes. 
Let me be one of the first to congratulate you. 
It is indeed gratifying to see our people with 
ability to become financially successful in le- 
vitimate business. It is even more gratifying 
when they exercise such foresight. It was in- 
evitable that someone would enter this neg- 
lected area of journalism, and I am glad that 
it was you. Please keep the new magazine on 
a high level. We want to be as proud of it 
as we are of Ebony and Negro Digest. 
J. B. Arnold 
New York City 
Dear Editor: I can hardly wait to see the 
first issue of your new magazine. The idea of 
a Negro confession magazine seems so obvious 
and yet no one has ever done anything about 
it. Here’s hoping you great success in your 
new venture. 
Alene Harris 
Cleveland, O. 


OBJECT TO CONFESSIONS 


Dear Editor: It wasn’t bad enough that you 
put all that smut into Ebony but now I read 
where you are going to have a whole maga- 
zine devoted to sex. Why don’t you fellows 
straighten up and fly right. 

Jack Randolph 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Editor: I read in one of the Negro 
newspapers where you are putting out a new 
magazine with confession stories. Isn’t there 
enough of this trash on the market already 
without your wasting paper for more junky 
stories about who seduced who. It seems to 
me the Negro people deserve a better publica- 
tion than this—something that is informative 
and educational. 

Edna Ferguson 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Editor: A friend of mine told me some 
weeks ago that you people were planning to 
put out a magazine called Tan Conressions. 
Let me say now—even before | see your rag 
in print—that I object to seeing this kind 
of publication aimed at the Negro market. 
Confession magazines exist merely to titillate 
the sense of unreality common to uneducated 
people. | have been a teacher for many years 
in the city of New York, and intend perform- 
ing a service to my community by suggesting 
at the next Parent-Teachers’ Association meet- 
ing that public schools declare a ban on Tan 
CONFESSIONS. 

Adelina Harriott 


New York, N. Y. 
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Stopping 
Tooth 
Decay 


(Continued from Page 45) 





amel and thus curbing decay. 

Applied to the teeth of children from 
three to 13, the four treatments are given 
at weekly intervals and take from 10 to 15 
minutes per child. Said to be the simplest 
health program ever proposed, applications 
cost the public health service (under whose 
auspices they are given) only $1 per child 
and last for at least three years. The solu- 
tion costs 5 cents a gallon. 

Local dentists carry on after the team 
has departed, but with added interest and 
cooperation from both young and old. As- 
sisting in the educating of children to the 
importance of good health habits for better 
teeth are the teachers who prepare their 
charges by creating plays and songs on 
the dental theme. The Greenville, Missis- 
sippi, teachers penned this little rhyme: 

Twice a year we go to town 

Just to visit Dr. Brown, 

Dr. Brown our teeth inspects 

And keeps them free from all defects. 

Written consent to treat children’s teeth 
with the new solution must be obtained 
from parents. Few object. Most children 
are amused by the painless applications, 
while others are curious or afraid they will 
be “stuck with that thing.” 

Sodium fluoride therapy may be new, 
but the influence of fluoride on the teeth 
was first noted some 40 years ago when 
experimenters began to delve into the cause 
of the famous “Colorado brown stain” that 
mottled the teeth of citizens in the vicinity 
of Colorado Springs. There and at other 
places where heavily fluorinated waters 
caused the hideous chalkish spots, it was 
found that there was also an almost com- 
plete absence of tooth decay. By the simple 
process of reducing the amount of fluorine 
in water to the point of spot disappearance 
without weakening its decay preventive 
strength, the present solution was reached. 

Many cities treat their water supply with 
sodium fluoride at little cost (as low as nine 
cents per person for a city of 30,000), and 
with good results. 

With the advent of this direct method of 
applying the sodium fluoride solution to the 
teeth of youngsters, dentistry enters the 
field of preventive medicine. 

It is a known biological fact that the 
American Negro has better teeth than the 
American white, due probably to genera- 
tions of high vitamin-mineral-phosphorus 
diet. However inadequate dental care, due 
to lack of proper training and a dire short- 
age of Negro dentists, make the advent of 
sodium fluoride therapy an important mile- 
stone in Negro health. 








By Helen Sides 





UST as your pulse is the result of your 

heart beat, so is your writing the result 
of the working of your mind. When you 
write, you give a mental picture of the real 
you. Every stroke you put on a paper has a 
definite meaning. 

For example how do you make your “t’s.” 
Carefully check the examples shown in this 
article. You may learn something about 
yourself that you did not know. No one can 
give a complete personality analysis from 
the way you write a single letter, but your 
“t’s” will mirror some of your innermost 
qualities. 

Take for example a “t” crossed ahead of 
the stem, fig. (2). This always shows haste. 
Speed can be either a good or a bad quali- 
ty, according to the goal. This type of cross- 
ing is usually outstanding in the hand- 
writing of people who are inclined to leap 
before they look. 

When the “t” is crossed behind the 
stem, fig. (1), you may be sure that the 
writer is slow, or a procrastinator. This 
type of crossing usually indicates a feeling 
of general inadequacy. 

Next we have the “t” 
the stem or even above it fig. (3). The 


crossed high on 


high cross bar indicates high aims and 
ideals. Now for the opposite where the 
crossing is low on the stem, fig. (4). The 
person who makes a low “t” crossing usu- 
ally suffers from lack of confidence, and he 
feels no one is interested in him. 

You will find fig. (5) to be an ambitious 
person, and fig. (6) a persistent person. 
This tied stroke often shows obstinacy too. 
Then there are those who make their “t” 
bars slanting either upward or downward, 
as in fig. (7) and (8), which indicates 
optimism and pessimism. The length of 
these bars show in what degree these traits 
are present. 

The “t” bar crossed like a club, heavier 
at the end as shown in fig. (9) will in- 
dicate temper and domineering. Then there 
is the arrow crossing, heavier at the begin- 
ning and slanted in fig. (10) which shows 
a sarcastic disposition. If the stem is made 
with a loop, the writer is sensitive, as in 
fig. (11). If these strokes are heavy the 
person has a strong will, fig. (12). The 
inverted saucer stroke shown in fig. (13) 
denotes excessive control, and the upward 
curving “t” bar in fig. (14) always shows 
a certain amount of superficiality. Then in 


fig. (15) we have for example the “t” bar 
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with a hook at the end which shows ac- 
quisitiveness. 

The letter “t” 
vealing character. Carefully observing .the 
examples illustrated in this article, you will 
know a great deal about yourself and 
others. 

Let us now look at a specimen of Lena 
Horne’s writing, and discuss a few of her 
traits. Her writing shows she is ambitious. 
This is shown by the long “t” crossing fig. 
(3). Her ideals are high. Notice how high 
the “t” crossings are on the stem. She dis- 
likes details. Her style of writing shows 
this, such as formless small letters. She is 
very sensitive, note the looped “t” stem, 
fig. (11). The slant is neither to the right 
nor to the left. This shows her poise. 

Your handwriting betrays you—the most 
intimate traits of your character. By using 
handwriting analysis so many errors can 
be avoided, so much time and money can 
be saved. If you are to get the best out of 
life you must begin by getting the best out 
of yourself. 


is very important for re- 
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Lena 
Horne’s 
Own 
Story S 
(Continued from Page 15) 
Negro member of the Brooklyn Board of 
Education. Together, they had decided 
years before that their only child would 
follow in their footsteps. And now—this 
declaration! This—in an age when great 
dramas were, in truth, being portrayed on 
Broadway. but all the stars were names 
like Laura Hope Crews, Maude Adams, 
Otis Skinner. Raymond Hitchcock .. . 
while Bert Williams and George Walker, 
hailed by the press for their “freshness 
their originality” and the “fact that 
they were years before their time” were 
limited to the musical comedy stage. 
What actually went through Grand- 
mother Scottron’s mind as she watched her 
young daughter pace impatiently across the 
room? I can only guess. But I am sure she 
must have remembered that when a play 
on Broadway included a Negro role, the 
part was played by a white actor, blacked 
up. And she must have mused on how re- 
cently it was that Negro women had been 
admitted to the musical comedy stage, and 
how even this had been accomplished only 
by painful pioneering. She could not have 
helped reflecting that “good breeding” re- 
quired that “no gentleman” in a Broadway 
audience lift a hand to applaud the per- 
formance of a Negro woman “lest his white 
companion consider this an insult to her- 
self.” 
Surely, though she guided her pupils in 
a Brooklyn public school through Hamlet, 
Wacbeth, King Lear, and knew the power- 
ful enchantment of the drama, she could 
not bring herself to permit her child to en- 
ter that other unrewarding world which, 





alone, would be open to her. 
So the argument ended. Unwillingly, 
\lama continued at school—where her 


civics book and her teacher assured her that 

\merica is the land of opportunity—an op- 
portunity that is open to all; that if she 
only prepared herself, nothing would pre- 
vent her from becoming whatever she 
wanted to be. 

\t night she’d take that assurance home 
with her, lock herself stubbornly into her 
room, and study roles. Her mother had won 
the first round, but she was determined to 
win the fight. 

Then, unexpectedly, she did win—and 
without a battle. Not that her mother had 
changed her mind. It was simply that they 
needed the money. For with Grandfather 
Scottron dead, Grandmother found it al- 
most impossible to keep up the payments 
on their home. She knew that Mama. half- 
educated, untrained, had very little choice 
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of jobs. Very reluctantly, hounded by the 
pressure of bills, she gave in. 

Overjoyed, Mama took the subway for 
Harlem—and the Lafayette Players. When 
she was called in to audition, she came 
confidently forward on the stage. 


“Oh Charmian— 
Where think’st thou he is now? Stands he 
or sits he? 
Or does he walk? Or is he on his horse? 
Oh, happy horse—to bear the weight of 
Antony! 
Do bravely, horse—for wott’st thou whom 
thou mov’st? 
The demi-Atlas of this earth! .. .” 

On and on, gaining strength and assur- 
ance as she went, Mama created Cleopatra. 
her favorite heroine. before an “audience” 
for the first time. When she finished the 
scene, there was a deep silence. After a 
long. long pause, the director said. 

“You would make a very convincing ac- 
tress, my dear. But—tell me: can you 
dance?” 

She could—and did. She had, in 
been a member of the dance group at the 
local setthkement house, and this informal 
training helped settle her immediate future. 
Mama knew just enough about dancing, 
and was pretty enough, to be hired to dance 
in the Lafayette chorus. 

By the end of a year her job had lost 
its novelty. After four years, she was deep- 
ly discouraged. She longed more intensely 
than ever to play roles, but in the La- 
fayette there were no roles to play. 


fact. 


HERE WAS only one bright spot in her 

life. Teddy Horne, a gay and handsome 
young man who was a great favorite with 
the young ladies in select society. as well 
as with the girls in the chorus, had sud- 
denly noticed her one evening. He began to 
devote all his attention to her, and in al- 
most less time than it takes to tell it, they 
were in love and married. 

The young couple went to live with the 
groom’s parents in one of those brown- 
stone houses on Chauncey Street in Brook- 
lyn. Here Mama found herself in an at- 
mosphere even more scholarly. rigid, and 
pridetul than her mother’s home. Grand- 
father Horne was then an inspector of 
combustibles in the Brooklyn Fire Depart- 
ment. But he had previously been the prin- 
cipal of a high school in Nashville. Tennes- 
see—a high post he had been forced to 
leave when he lost his fight to get better 
wages for his teachers. My grandmother, 
too. was a woman of wide background and 
education. Between them, they saw to it 
that all four of their sons were university- 
trained. At the time Mama went to live 
with them, in 1916, the two youngest Horne 
boys, Burke and Frank, were just entering 
college. (Errol—who was a couple of years 
older—enlisted in the Army when the 
United States entered World War I. He 
was one of the first Negroes to finish Off- 





cers’ Training School at Des Moines, Iowa. 
and, as Lt. Errol Horne of the Buffalo Di- 
vision, he was killed in that war.) 

Mama found the stage far less accep- 
table in this household than it had come to 
be in her own home. Grandmother Horne 
compromised with nothing on the subject 
of education. She believed not only that an 
education was the most important thing 
anyone could have, but that there was no 
possible excuse under the sun for sacri- 
ficing it. It would have been dreadful 
enough, she reasoned. if Mama had come 
from a family of illiterates and had left 
half-way through high school to go on the 
vaudeville stage. But for the daughter of 
school teachers! This was the unforgivable 
sin! 

Poor Mama! I have an idea she spent 
most of her energy that first year trying 
to adjust to that studious family and to 
defend her beloved profession to her 
mother-in-law. 

Then I was born, and Mama concen- 
trated on trying to recreate in me what she 
had almost given up hoping for. for her- 
self. If there is any way to teach an infant 
to love the theatre from its very first breath, 
Mama must have found it. And a fine, tense 
situation that created! Grandmother Horne 
was already set on seeing me through col- 
lege and on into some cultured profession 
like teaching. 

Meanwhile, my father was finding mar- 
riage rather irksome and confining. Mama 
says of him now: “Teddy was too young, 
too handsome, and too spoiled by the ladies 
to be ready for marriage at that time.” 

All the conflicts added up. By the time 
I was three years old, my parents decided 
to separate. My father made plans to go 
West and open a hotel in one of the Negro 
communities, and Mama decided to go 
back on the stage. 

That set off a real family battle over who 
would have me. Grandmother Scottron had 
died, and Mama had no one to whom sne 
could turn for help. Naturally enough, she 
announced that she was going to take me 
with her. And Grandmother Horne lost her 
temper with Mama as she had never done 
before. The theatre, she said hotly. was no 
place to bring up a child. If Mama had 
any feeling for me at all, she’d have the 
good judgment to leave me in the Horne 
home. where I’d be sure to get a “proper 
up-bringing.” 

There’s no telling who would have won 
—if my father hadn’t stepped in to settle 
it. Mama had the right to take me with her, 
he said. If the kind of home she could give 
me didn’t work out properly, the family 
could make other arrangements. .. . 

So Mama and I went to Harlem. 

Mama was re-entering the theatre in 
what seemed to be an ideal day. For the 
first time, there was actually a place where 
Negro actors could find steady employment. 
It had all come about during the years 
Mama had been away. The large number of 
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Negro actors who wanted desperately to 
play roles had come to the conclusion that 
the only way they could have such an op- 
portunity was to create a theatre of their 
own. So the Lafayette Players had changed 
from a musical comedy house to a stock 
company. When Mama rejoined them, they 
were at the height of their fame—produc- 
ing Madame X, Servant in the House, and 
Loves of Choo Chin Chow (all current hits 
on Broadway) for enthusiastic audiences 
in Harlem. 

They cast Mama in ingénue roles, and 
sent her on tour with one of the two com- 
panies which played a small circuit in cities 
with large Negro populations—particularly 
Philadelphia and Washington, D.C. The 
old-timers tell me today that Mama was an 
instant success. I can certainly understand 
why she believed she was on the threshold 
of a brilliant future in the kind of theatre 
she loved. 

As for me, I instantly became an un- 
official member of the company. She tells 
me that she watched me carefully for some 
sign that I could respond to the feeling and 
quality of the atmosphere around me—and 
set out to cultivate any slight dramatic 
spark she could discover. Certainly I was 
exposed to the theatre practically all my 
waking moments. To tell the truth. I don’t 
remember doing it, but I’m told that I was 
likely to wander in and out of dressing- 
rooms or the wings of the stage, solemnly 
echoing the admonition I had just heard 
one actor give another: “No, no! That’s not 
right! Read the script! Say those lines 
the way the author wrote them. If he didn’t 
want those words, he wouldn’t have put 
them in there!” When one of Mama’s 
friends in the cast caught me at this, he’d 
tell her I was a born mimic—which gave 
her the encouragement she needed. If she 
didn’t actually try to coach me in her roles, 
she certainly kept me close to her while 
she learned them. I became her confidante 

. . prompter . . . assistant. Long before 
I could read, I soberly held her script for 
her, watched her dress, make up, prepare 
her coiffure for every role she played. 

I wouldn't be a bit surprised if I was in 
everybody's way more often than not. 
There’s the story Mama tells about the 
night I crept into the fireplace on the set, 
just out of sight of the audience, and 
hummed audibly all through the perform- 
ance! 

And though the others told Mama, con- 
siderately, that I was a “born mimic,” I 
have no doubt that many of them privately 
considered me a brat. For I have dim mem- 
ories of more than one pitched battle on my 
account. 

“Confound it, Edna! Get that kid out 
of here! Every time I have to come off the 
stage, there she is in the wings! I nearly 
threw a scene!” an actor raged one eve- 
ning. 

“She’s only a baby. What am I to do 
with her?” Mama defended, hiding me 


protectively behind her skirts. 

“Put her in an orphanage or something!” 
—and crash went the dressing-room door! 
(Like as not, the same actor was feeding 
me candy two hours later.) 

The Lafayette Players were an extremely 
serious company. They were conscious of 
an enormous challenge and consequently 
tried to make each performance they gave 
equal to or even better than that of the 
Broadway stars who had either created 
their roles or made them famous in this 
country. In their attempt to prove that Ne- 
groes can achieve the finest artistry, they 
worked endlessly to perfect themselves. 
They rehearsed for unbelievably long 
1ours, then took their parts “home” to study 
while they ate and when they should have 
been asleep. Like the Williams & Walker, 
and Cole & Johnson companies before 
them, they placed tremendous emphasis on 
perfect diction. A slurred word or sloppy 
syllable would never fail to call forth the 
wrath of the director, for they were all 
bent on showing that Negroes need not 
be confined to minstrel language. 

They were, of course, very badly paid 
as actors’ salaries go. Certainly their pay 
didn’t begin to live up to the responsibility 
each member of the company had to carry. 
And in order to make ends meet, they had 
to cut corners and economize on their living 
expenses. This would have been difficult 
enough for any traveling company, but, 
traveling and living conditions being what 
they are for Negroes, they could not look 
for the “best cheap place.” They had to 

any place 
irrespective 


concentrate on getting a place 
which would accept Negroes 
of its quality or price. Most of the time 
they had to double up in apartments and 
hotels in order to get by at all, and even 
then they had little left to pay for their 
irregular meals-on-the-run. 


\ "AMA WORKED right along with the 
= rest of them, and I can now see easily 
enough that having me with her didn’t 
make her job any easier. Within three or 
four years, this cruel grind—with its lack 
of rest, its bad food, drafty theatres, and 
constant pressure of work—drained all her 
energy. Completely exhausted, she con- 
sulted a doctor. He told her flatly that she’d 
have to give up the road, take a long rest— 
“or else.” 

She was heartsick. One of the few things 
of that period I can remember clearly to 
this day is the sound of Mama’s weeping. 
She cried all that night. She must have 
felt as though the end of her world had 
come. Next day she packed our things and 
we went back to New York. Mama went 
to live with friends in Harlem. But since 
she had only her meagre savings to depend 
on, she swallowed her pride and sent me 
back to Brooklyn to live with my grand- 
parents. 

I don’t actually remember anything I 
learned about the theatre during those 


years, but I’m sure I must have absorbed 


“a good deal. For I recall that I adored 


Mama. To me, she was beautiful and glam- 
orous, and I was certain that she must be 
the most wonderful actress in the world. I 
wanted to be like her in everything, and it 
was one of my greatest joys to sit before 
her mirror and daub make-up on my face 
in what I fondly imagined was the way she 
did it. It had been a real event for me when 
she’d let me pull one of her costumes ever 
my head or go clumping around in her 
shoes. 

So it is more than likely that when I 
went to my grandparents’ home, I talked 
chiefly of Mama and plays and the stage. 

If my grandmother were shocked by what 
she must have considered my “dreadful 


_staginess,” she never once called it to my 


attention. Instead, she very quietly set 
about erasing all consciousness of the thea- 
tre from my mind. 

She began by enrolling me in the finest 
private school she knew. This was the Ethi- 
cal Culture School in midtown Manhattan. 
I have since learned that I attended that 
school on the scholarship which had been 
established there in her name in honor of 
her fine work to provide greater educa- 
tional opportunities for Negro children. 

It goes almost without saying that Grand- 
mother changed the entire pattern of my 
existence. There was no question, now, of 
my sitting up half the night listening to 
adult conversation. There was no eating 
what I pleased when I pleased. There was 
no possibility of my chiming in on grown- 
up discussions of subjects which were far 
beyond my years. Grandmother established 
a careful routine of eating, sleeping, school 
hours, playtime. I learned to take part in 
grown-up talk only when I was spoken to— 
and never, never to interrupt. I learned that 
adults—especially my indulgent young 
uncles—would gladly play children’s games 
with me, and treat me like the little girl 
I was. I learned that‘it was lots of fun, after 
all, to be a real little girl and slide down 
the bannisters to where one of my uncles 
would catch me at the bottom and rumple 
my hair and then give me a present. I 
learned that on Sunday afternoons my 
grandparents would retire to another part 
of the house—discreetly invisible chaper- 
ons—when my uncles brought their college 
crowd in to dance to the phonograph or to 
the player-piano, which I was allowed to 
pump. 

I learned how good it could be to curl up 
every day in grandfather’s lap and have 
him read to me from Sara Crewe, the Little 
Princess or Hans Brinker and the Silver 
Skates or my beloved Alice in Wonderland. 
I learned that though all the grown-ups 
were very, very busy, and I was often all 
alone, I was loved and petted. As the 
months flowed along easily and uneventful- 
ly, I learned to love that quiet home. 

There was only one unhappy side for me. 
Mama came to visit me just once a week. 
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I looked forward eagerly to her visiting 
day, and invariably wept forlornly when 
she left. Each time, I'd beg: “Mama, when 
are you coming to stay with me . . . when 
can | be with you all the time?” 

{nd each time she’d promise: “Soon, 
soon.” 

The day came when Mama made good 
her promise. She came to visit—and took 
me away with her. I didn’t want to leave, 
but I didn’t want Mama to go off without 
me, cither. Very patiently she explained 
that she had to go where it was warm and 
unshiny. If I didn’t go with her then, it 

tight be a long time—perhaps until I was 
all grown up—before we could see each 
other again. 

So I went with her, and I’m sure there 
must have been plentiful tear-streaks down 
my face. For I didn’t even get to say good- 
bye to the family. Mama had come for me 
while everyone was out—and we couldn't 
wait. she said, or we’d miss our train. While 
[ wept, Mama wrote a note thanking them 
for taking such good care of me and tell- 
ing them she’d send our address when we 
got to Miami. 

Today I understand that Mama must 
have planned it that way very carefully. 
She was in no condition then to battle it 
ut with grandmother over the best place 
to bring me up. And she knew grand- 
mother would have put up a bitter fight 
to keep her from taking me to Florida. 


*°Y ALLER! Yaller! Got a white daddy! 
Shame! Shame! Shame!” 

I turned, startled. And the voices which 

had been behind me surrounded me swift- 

A gang of ragged, dirty, screaming 

oungsters was pointing at me and jeering. 

“Tl am not!” [ stamped my foot furious- 


“Yare too! Got a white daddy, ain’t- 
cha?” 

‘I’ve got a nice daddy! See? He sent me 
this!” I proudly put one hand up to show 
off my hair-ribbon. 

~Yaller! Yaller! Yaller!” 

rhe taunting voices rose to a shriek. My 
anger and defiance melted and I was just 
plain seared. Fearfully I looked from side 
» side, trying to cut and run. They 
wouldn't let me. They linked arms, dancing 
around me, taunting me with that baffling 

Yaller.” Inevitably I burst into tears. I 
don’t know how I would have gotten away 
if an indignant grown-up hadn’t appeared 
and rescued me. She gripped one of my 
jailers with each hand, shaking them thor- 


oughly. 

“Here, you Jimmy! Nina! You let this 
chile ‘lone, hear? She’s -not yaller! Her 
mama’s a good, sweet lady! Lena’s just as 
colored as you are! Go on, now- -get! An’ 
no more of your noise!” 

Sobbing, I fled to the house. I had had 
my first lesson in “race.” Later I was to 
learn that the children, with their street 
wisdom, had examined my complexion and 
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noted that I was somewhat lighter than 
they. And, because they had never seen 
Mama accompanied by any man. they had 
taken it for granted that I must be the il- 
legitimate child of a white father. 

But I didn’t understand that—or any- 
thing else about color just then. Nobody 
had ever mentioned color directly in my 
presence. Before I learned to read, my el- 
ders had carefully spelled out words they 
didn’t want me to understand. when I came 
within ear-shot. And by the time I mastered 
the alphabet. the very hint of anything 
about white and Negro was enough to pro- 
duce a warning glance in my direction and 
an almost imperceptible shake of the head. 
This would be followed by a brief silence 
and then a sharp change of subject. So I 
knew, in an off-hand kind of way, that there 
are white people and colored people in the 
world. And I knew, too. that I was a little 
colored girl and that colored people run 
to a good many shades of the spectrum, as 
we did, for instance, in my own family in 
Brooklyn. But I had not the slightest idea 
of what being colored would mean in my 
life. 

However, I was to learn fast. For I was 
living for the first time as most of my peo- 
ple are forced to live. There is a “better” 
Negro section in Miami, where the colored 
doctors, teachers, and business people have 
their homes. But Mama and I were not wel- 
come among this conservative group  be- 
cause she was an actress. Even the undeni- 
able fact that she had been born a Scottron 
and married to a Horne couldn't make up 
for her entry into what they considered an 
unspeakable profession. 

I have only come to understand their at- 
titude since I learned something about our 
history in the theatre. There was no real 
theatre—white or Negro—in the South. All 
the colored performers in the South of that 
day worked in tent shows. circuses. and 
medicine shows. They were dancers and 
singers, and much of my people’s cultural 
contribution—now enjoyed daily by all 
America—stems from what they created. 
But the socially-elect Southern Negroes did 
not yet recognize that these performers 
were original artists and creators—just as 
the educated Northern Negroes had not at 
first appreciated the contribution of the 
Lafayette Players. 

Consequently, Mama and I went to live in 
the only place they would take us. It was, 
literally, “the other side of the tracks.” The 
house we lived in taced on the railroad 
track and was always black with flying cin- 
ders. It was a tumble-down shack with a 
sagging porch, broken stairs. and no plumb- 
ing of any sort. The kitchen had a dirt 
floor and an old coal stove. and every time 
I turned around, I saw some kind of bug go 
scudding across the room. When we needed 
water, we brought it in by the pailful from 
the pump in the back yard. Our “bath- 
room” was in the back yard, too. It was a 
foul outhouse which we shared with ten or 


more other families. Every morning the 
“sugar wagon” rumbled by at six to shovel 
out the contents. Every morning, just as 
regularly, Mama gave me a big spoonful of 
calomel and quinine (a nauseous mixture ) 
to keep me from getting malaria. 

Our share of this dwelling had much 
more space and privacy than most, for 
every room was occupied by at least two 
adults and sometimes by an entire family. 
Mama and I had a tiny room furnished 
with a double bed (the old-fashioned 
wrought-iron kind, with what may have 
started as cream-colored enamel chipping 
and flaking off with age), an unpainted 
chest of drawers. a china basin, and a 
big tin pitcher. Mama tried to make it 
“homey” by setting out her handful of 
toilet articles and perfumes. When we were 
together, we spent most of our time in this 
room, 

But the moment I left it. my lessons in 
“color” took up where they had left off. At 
every turn, something or someone showed 
me that Negroes have “their place” and 
white folks have “their place”—-and “if 
you're smart, you'll stay in your own place 
or you'll get in trouble.” The conversation 
was as much a part of the atmosphere as 
the heat and the bugs ... and the chitlins 
and greens which were our daily diet. I'd 
hear it in the kitchen, at the table. out in the 
street, in the back yard, when the grown- 
ups were talking among themselves, and 
when they were scolding the children. 

“I wouldn’t be a white man if it’s the 
last thing on earth!” 

~Yeah—white folks are the meanest peo- 
ple in the world!” 

“Don’t never let a white man know what 
you're thinkin’!” 

It all baffled me. For the very same peo- 
ple who said these things went regularly 
to church. And when I sat in church or 
in Sunday school with them, I heard our 
minister say: “All people are God’s chil- 
dren.” to which we all said “Amen.” Why, 
then. I wondered, would God have unequal 
places for us if we were all His children. 
He loved us all the same. 

The minister would tell us that we must 
live by the commandments and love our 
neighbors and be good to everyone. | firm- 
ly believed this, and I also believed what 
1 had been taught in my grandparents’ 
home—that I was at least as good as every- 
one else. Then why should white people 
hate us, and why should we hate them? 

Evidently I was not the only person to 
be confused by all this. Way back then— 
and even today—I hear people who have 
lived much longer and more varied lives 
than I say with real bewilderment: “I 
don’t understand why these white folks 
treat us the way they do. What have we 
done to them?” 

Certainly, at the age of eight, I had 
“done” nothing to white folks. But when 
Mama took me to town, I could never have 
the ice-cream soda I wanted, no matter how 
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hot and tired and sticky we became. Nor 
could I get in to see Charlie Chaplin, whom 
I adored, at the movies. Mama would put 
me off when I asked for these things. If I 
dared ask why, she’d pretend not to hear 
me. But if it were an especially hot and 
dusty day and I got up the courage to pes- 
ter her for what I wanted, I'd see her bite 
her lip as though she didn’t want to talk 
about it. Sometimes I that cool 
drink or something to eat so badly, I'd 
cry. Then Mama would comfort me with: 
“Don’t ery. baby dear. We'll go back North 


soon. where everything will be different.” 


wanted 


It was only actual violence which roused 
Mama to any real comment. We frequently 
saw the white “Po-lice” sauntering in pairs 
through our district, night-sticks and re- 
volvers ready for action. But not until the 
night the police broke into the house where 
we were staying and beat a man half to 
death with their revolver butts, while the 
rest of us looked on in paralyzed horror, 
did Mama answer. my pleading, insistent 
why. 

“They're mean down here,” she said as 
she washed my tearful face. “They’re just 


” 


mean down here, that’s all... . 


M AMA WORKED to support us in any 

job she could find. At various times 
she did housework, was a cashier, a scrub- 
woman. a dishwasher in a restaurant. We 
kept alive on her pitiful earnings, plus the 
little my father sent for my support. And 
now I realize that Mama did all her living 
when she came home from work and we 
shut ourselves into our little room. 

No matter how tired she was, she came 
alive again at that time. We’d push the bed 
back 
drawers against it, and I would curl up on 
the bed. I was the audience; the rest of the 
room was Mama’s “stage” and she was the 
full cast of a play. Sometimes, to make it 
all the more real, she’d bring out her old 
Samuel French scripts, and we’d do up her 
hair, add the perfume and make-up 
and mama would begin. She rehearsed all 


into the corner, shove the chest of 


her old roles, trying new and different in- 
terpretations. She studied new ones, adding 
constantly to her repertoire. She read and 
she memorized; and I, happily holding her 
script, would prompt her. Mama was going 
to be ready, she said, for the day she got 
a job in the theatre. 

But often our illusion would 
tered. Mama would be in the middle of a 
dramatic scene—her voice raised, her hands 


be shat- 


poised in one of her graceful gestures 
when suddenly there’d be a banging on 
our door. 

“What’s going on in there! Don’t knock 
that lamp over—you'll set the place afire! 
Screaming like that! People will think 
you're crazy! Stop it! I don’t want no 
po-lice coming here!” 

Mama would stop, open the door, and 
explain. We went through this litle expe- 
rience in every city—wherever we moved. 


The landlady always began by being in- 
dignant and amazed. and ended by being 
very proud of Mama. Once she understood 
that Mama was “rehearsin’ for a play,” 
she didn’t interrupt. 

“She talks so good, that Edna. Got a 
voice like a angel. An’ so pretty, too,” the 
landlady would boast. Often she would 
sidle up to listen as Mama, in her soft, cul- 
tivated voice, would correct my pronuncia- 
tion. Mama would stop me whenever she 
caught me using the short cuts of language 
or the slang I picked up from the other 
children. She’d add. “Speak distinctly. 
Pronounce your words so people can un- 
And while I 


following her instructions, the 


derstand every one of them.” 
practiced 
landlady would nod. Mama, she would say, 
was a “real lady.” and if I listened to her, 
I'd grow up to be one, too. 

Even with the landlady’s permission, we 
weren't always free to do the plays in our 


own room, however. Very often there’d be 


a deacon’s meeting or a church meeting 
of some kind going on in another part of the 
house, and then we had to be very quiet. 
On such evenings, we'd go to bed early. 
blow out the lamp, and talk. Mama would 
tell me stories about the plays she knew 
and the parts she hoped to play some day 
—about how she thought they ought to be 
done—and some of the experiences she'd 
had in the theatre. Somehow, no matter 
what she began to talk about, she always 
got around to discussing my future and 
how it would be when I began to act. She’d 
paint a glowing picture for me, and half- 
way through she’d stop and tell me how 
important it was for me to go to school and 
learn a lot. The theatre was true culture, 
she’d say, and you had to be truly cultured 
yourself to give yourself to it as it deserved. 

I'd drink it all in, only half-understand- 
ing most of what she was trying to teach 
me. I never questioned anything she said 
about the theatre—for if Mama said so, it 
must be right. So I took the ballet lessons 
she gave me as a matter of course. She had 
tried to find a dancing school for me and 
had ended by writing corre- 
spondence school for a book of exercises. 
Before we created our theatre at night, 
Mama would coach me, correcting every 
bend and kick | No matter what 
city we lived in, she always looked up a 


away to a 


made. 


church pianist and paid a tiny fee so I 
could work with an accompanist once a 
week. How well I remember “working out” 
to Anitra’s Dance from the Peer Gynt 
Suite. I don’t know whether that’s what the 
book prescribed, or whether it was Mama’s 
choice—but the pianist always played it. 
Once, with Mama’s help (and, I strong- 
ly suspect, some string-pulling by my “ac- 
companist”) I got to do some real acting. 
The church ladies were giving a basket 
supper to raise money, and they decided 
to put on a “Tom Thumb Wedding.” I was 
the bride, and Kelsey Pharr (he grew up to 
be one of the Delta Rhythm boys) was my 


groom. I had a fine time doing it, and 
Mama was enormously proud of my “de- 
but.” 

But while I was deeply impressed by 
everything Mama told me, there were other 
things in my life just then. Baseball was 
the biggest and most important. Wherever 
we lived, the youngsters in the neighbor- 
hood always had some sort of beat-up old 
bat and ball which made a game possible. 
Once I'd gotten past the preliminary “yal- 
ler” business (something which invariably 
cropped up and which I finally learned to 
solve by using my own hard little fists or 
getting a firm grip on some tormentor’s 
hair and yanking with all my strength 
until I forced an admission that I was 
colored, too), I was admitted to the base- 
ball games. How I loved them! For the 
joy of getting my hands on that bat, I gave 
up learning the litthe verses Mama as- 
signed to me as part of my “theatre train- 
ing.” And sliding home was a lot more 
thrilling than doing the exercises for those 
old ballet lessons! 

Mama would have kept me right there 
with her in Miami... or Jacksonville 

. or Atlanta ...or wherever’ she 
moved when she had to go job-hunting 
again until she wac well enough to 
return to the North. But something hap- 
pened to make that impossible. With sev- 
eral of our neighbors we got up a party 
to drive to a neighboring town one night 
to attend a performance of the Silas 
Green Tent Show. As we approached the 
town, a figure stepped into the road and 
signalled us to stop. 

“The crackers are out killing tonigh 
he whispered to our driver and melted 
back into the darkness. In deathly silence, 
broken only by the thunderous beating of 
our hearts, the driver turned the car around 
and raced for home. 

How the grapevine got wind of that 
story. I'll never know. But eventually it 
found its way to the Horne family in 
Brooklyn. I have no words to describe my 
grandparents’ horror when they learned 
that Mama had “exposed me” to a near- 
lynching. Grandmother made it clear in- 
stantly that unless Mama sent me to a 
place where they could be sure I'd be safe, 
they'd take me away from her completely. 
So Mama made a simple compromise. 

She was working in Atlanta just then, 
and my Uncle Frank was on the faculty of 
the nearby Ft. Valley Normal & Industrial 
School. She and Frank arranged to have 
me enter the adjoining elementary school. 
That way Id be safe, and at the same time 
close enough for Mama to be able to visit 
me once or twice a month. 

Frank, by the way, not only was very 
friendly toward Mama, but also fulfilled 
all my grandparents’ high standards. By 
then, he had a string of degrees—among 
others, one in Ophthalmology—and was a 
recognized poet who had won at least one 
award for his published works. In later 
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years he left his position at the college to 
become the race relations adviser to the 
Federal Public Housing Authority in 
Washington—a post he holds at this writ- 
ing. 

rhe Ft. Valley school was one of those 
which had been built by the late philan- 
thropist Julius Rosenwald, with the help 
of the people in the various Negro com- 
munities throughout the South. It was 
primarily a normal school. and its student 
body was made up of colored youngsters 
from the small business, working, and farm 
families in Georgia and neighboring states. 
rhe elementary school I attended was close 
enough to permit me to visit my uncle every 
week end and even on an occasional after- 
noon during the week. 

I loved this, for Frank was very good to 
me. He constantly went out of his way to 
make me happy at the school. On one of 
my visits to him I became acquainted with 
the college auditorium. We were walking 
past the building on the way to his office 
when I heard music. We both stopped to 
listen. Through the open windows the sound 
poured out. mellow and rich as a full- 
throated organ. ... 


Steal away . Steal away .. . Steal 
away to Jesus 

Steal away . Steal away home. ... 

I ain't got long to stay here. ... 

Green trees are bending 

Poor sinners stand trembling 

The trumpet sounds it in my soul... 

I ain’t got long to stay here... 


The college choir was rehearsing a spirit- 
ual. When the voices died away, I looked 
up appealingly at Frank. He nodded. With- 
out a word I dropped his hand and raced 
up the stairs of the auditorium to sit in a 
corner and drink in the most moving and 
beautiful music I had ever heard. 

With Frank’s permission I went to the 
auditorium frequently after that, always in 
the hope that there would be a rehearsal 
in progress. And in this auditorium—in a 
college designed to turn all its students 
into teachers—I experienced my first con- 
scious desire to become an actress! 

Heretofore I had loved the theatre in a 
childish, uncomprehending kind of way. 
Mama loved it; therefore I loved it, too. 
But one day when I was about twelve, I 
crept through the big doors of the audi- 
torium and discovered a play in rehearsal 
on the stage. I slipped quietly into my ac- 
customed seat. The inspired words floated 
back to me from the stage : 


Come, gentle night,—come, loving, black- 
brow’d night, 

Give me my Romeo; and, when he shall 
die, 

Take him and cut him in little stars, 

And he will make the face of heaven so fine 

That all the world will be in love with 

nignt. « «< 


The young voice stopped . . . stumbled 
went on. Suddenly, Mama’s favorite 


JO 


phrase sang through my mind. She had said 
over and over: “Only people in the theatre 
can appreciate that it can create the most 
heavenly beauty on earth.” That had never 
before made sense to me, but now I was 
sure I knew what she meant. 

With Juliet’s lines still echoing in my 
head, I asked my uncle what I had to do 
to be in a play and go on the stage. 

“Right now. you have to study hard and 
make good grades,” he suggested. “When 
you get into high school, you can get per- 
mission to try out for the dramatics group, 
just like those boys and girls you saw in 
the auditorium. But you have to be a good 
student, first. 

I took his advice literally. | worked hard 
at my classwork—harder than I’d_ ever 
worked at any schoolwork before. I wanted 
to devour all my books in a day and get 
into high school overnight. so I could try 
out and get a part in a play. When I didn’t 
have school work to do, I read plays in 
the library and acted out the parts in our 
dormitory. I suppose that without being 
conscious of it, I was acting all the time— 
at the table, on the campus. and in class. 
In any event, I must have looked “stage- 
struck” to my classmates. A couple of 
years ago I picked up a copy of the maga- 
zine Woman’s Day. There, in the “I Knew 
Her When” column was a picture of me as 
I looked at twelve—and a story, evidently 
submitted by one of my classmates, about 
how everybody knew I couldn't be any- 
thing else but an actress from the way I 
behaved in grammar school. 

My uncle Frank must have seen that my 
passion for the stage was rapidly becom- 
ing a frustration which needed some outlet. 
At any rate, he put in a word for me with 
the high school dramatics coach. When she 
decided to put on Cinderella, she cast me 
as the girl who wore the glass slipper—de- 
spite my grammar school status. 

I was overjoyed. And I listened as though 
my life depended on it when the coach ex- 
plained that I must first think of myself 
as a poor, lonely little cinder-girl . . . and 
then as a beautiful princess. From that 
moment on, I stopped being Lena and be- 
came Cinderella. How thrilling it was to 
feel how the theatre turned you into some- 
body else! 

I wanted to act all the time after that. 
Once Cinderella was over. I simply lived 
for the announcement that another play 
was being cast. 

But the school had let me fulfill my need 
—and gave me no more. A full year passed. 
during which I had no excuse whatever to 
set foot on the auditorium stage. At the 
end of that time, Mama decided that | 

ought to go to a Northern high school where 
I would have the advantages of a more 
fully rounded curriculum. 


T WAS 1931 when I returned to my 
grandparents’ old home on Chauncey 
Street. Grandmother instantly saw to it 


that I joined the select crowd of Brooklyn’s 
First Families’ little daughters. We were 
the “best bunch in town”—and we knew 
it. We wore the nicest clothes, were the 
prettiest girls, and were proud that we 
came from the city’s leading families. All 
our elders were people of achievement— 
doctors. lawyers. teachers, social workers 
—and if one or two happened to be in civil 
service. it was in some job no Negro had 
ever held before. My new little girl-friends 
bragged about their older brothers and 
sisters, many of whom were the first Ne- 
groes ever to be admitted to some of the 
top-ranking universities in the country. I 
was very vocal during those discussions. 
Lacking an older brother or sister, I 
bragged joyously about my beloved uncle 
Frank and showed off the clippings I had 
of his poetry. 

But while I boasted to the other girls. 
I was very impressed by them and the 
things they did. I had been completely 
separated from the white world for a long 
time. Nevertheless, I remembered white 
folks as people who did mean and hateful 
things. Of course, I would rather have 
bitten off my tongue than admit this to 
my crowd—but deep down, I was afraid 
of white people. 

However. my chums had no fear of them. 
In fact. from what I could see. they weren’t 
afraid of anyone. How I admired the way 
they talked to people as though they were 
quite sure there was no difference between 
us! When we ail went into the downtown 
shopping district on Saturday or after 
school. they’d go into any department store 
they liked, march straight up to a counter, 
and ask the clerk for what they wanted, 
as if this were the most natural thing in the 
world. And they tried on gloves. scarves, 
and blouses before they bought them, just 
as the white customers around us were 
doing. I’d watch them fearfully, remember- 
ing how in the South, we’d paid the same 
prices but couldn’t try things on. and how 
we had to wait until there were no white 
customers to be served before we could 
be waited on. 

They were equally amazing in the soda 
fountain shops. I'd be “dying for a straw- 
berry soda.” but something inside me made 
me hang back reluctantly. Not my girl- 
friends! They'd take their seats along the 
counter, reach for the menu. and order 
their sodas and sundaes as calmly as though 
they'd never been told that “white folks 
have their place and colored folks have 
their place.” I only took my seat beside 
them because I was afraid they'd laugh at 
me if I didn’t. (And inwardly I'd wish 
they'd hurry up and finish so we could get 
out fast! ) 

They had just as much poise in our 
classes at Girls’ High. None of them ap- 
peared to be a bit afraid of our white 
teachers. On the contrary, they all crowed 
a little and exchanged pleased glances 
when one of us could answer a question 
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which had stumped some white classmate. 

The only time we ever clashed was when 
someone mentioned the stage. Oh, they 
liked the stage all right. And every one of 
them collected autographs from stage per- 
sonalities. In fact, the high spot of our 
existence for quite a period was a visit we 
made to Cab Calloway backstage at the 
Capitol Theatre. Somebody’s mother had 
been requested to ask him to appear at a 
benefit we were giving at the nearby settle- 
ment house. When she went, she let a few 
of us come with her. We were introduced 
who called us “little Brooklyn 
and we gloried in that bit of rep- 


to Cab. 
chicks.” 
artee for weeks. 

But when I said I wanted to be up there 
on the stage with him, I met with a storm 
of protest. 

“Oh, Lena, you can’t mean that!” 

“T sure wouldn’t want to be up there!” 

“Me neither!” 

The next time the subject came up, they 
were even more definite about it. 

“Lena’s just kidding. She wouldn’t want 
to get up there half-naked and shake like 
those girls!” my closest friend said in what 
she must have been sure was my defense. 

“Oh. the stage is so common!” someone 
else put in. 

I couldn’t stand for that. “My mother’s 
on the stage and she’s not common!” I 
flashed. 

“Oh. no? Your father left her because 
she wanted to be on the stage!” was the 
crushing retort. 

That startled me. I was certain they were 
wrong, but I didn’t know how to explain 
why they were wrong. From then on, we 
had one argument after another. 

“But there’s no future in the 
Lena!” they'd say patiently, as though they 
were very grown-up and I were six years 
old. “Don’t you know you can’t think of 
the stage as a career?” 

“Why not?” 

“Because you won't get a husband, that’s 
why! No decent man would want his wife 
to be on the stage, dancing without any 
clothes on in front of all those people. 
doctor married to a shake 


stage. 


Imagine a 
dancer!” 

“Yes, but- 

They never let me get the words out. 
Somebody always settled it with: “The 
trouble with you, Lena, is you just don’t 
understand. If it grand- 
mother, nobody would want to have any- 
thing to do with you. But my mother says 
we can trust your Grandmother Horne to 
see to it that you do the right thing, like 
the rest of your father’s family, instead 
of ending up like your mother.” 

I could feel the blood rushing to my 
head at these constant insults to my be- 
loved mother, and I’d be so angry that all 
I could do was sputter. Still, it wouldn't 
have mattered if I could have found the 
words to straighten them out. Not only was 
I outnumbered, but there was always at 


wasn't for your 


least one of them with a knack of saying 
things which made it seem as though what- 
ever she thought must be right. 

So I'd leave the corner and 
walk up Chauncey Street to our house, 
feeling that I must be the loneliest girl in 
the world. Forlornly I'd climb the stairs, 
dump my schoolbooks in my room, and 
stare out of the window. There was nobody 


them on 


who understood . . nobody. 
And yet I had no real reason to feel a bit 
Someone was always 


sorry for myself. 


showering me with affection. At almost 
regular intervals there'd be a little package 
in the mail for me from Mama—stockings, 
or a blouse. or whatever her meagre earn- 
ings would allow. My father sent me things. 
too—an allowance which gave me_ plenty 
of pocket money for sodas and movies, or 
an occasional party he’d seen and 
thought I'd enjoy. Then there were my 
grandparents. My grandfather did many 
thoughtful, considerate things to make me 
happy—like taking me to a performance 
of the Nutcracker Ballet. And my grand- 
mother, though I saw little of her, was 
actually very good to me. 

My old childish impression of my grand- 
mother—that she was a stern little woman 
who liked to order people around—was 
changing rapidly now. At fourteen I was 
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old enough to recognize that she wasn’t 
telling people what to do, at all. In fact. 
the whole community came to her to ask 
for help and advice. Particularly the young 
people age. At any 
time at all I was likely to walk into the 
house and hear an urgent masculine voice 
coming from the library. 

“But gosh. Mrs. Horne, I’m stymied. I 
can't ask Dad to help me with my tuition. 
What we 


job and help out at home. Only ... I 


the boys of college 


really need is for me to get a 
sure wanted to be a doctor. 

And Grandmother’s voice would answer. 
clear and quiet and reassuring: “You will 
be a doctor, Jimmy. It'll take a little longer 
than you hoped, but you'll get there. You'll 
stoke furnaces or wait on table. but you’re 
going to finish at medical school if it takes 
an extra three years to do it that way! Now 
just you sit right here while I make a 
couple of telephone calls and see if I can’t 
help you find a job. We'll get that tuition 
paid.” 

Many times, when I heard her moving 
quickly and quietly in her own room, I'd 
start to go in to her. How I wanted to ask 
her about my problem! She knew the right 
answer for everyone else. Surely—but then 
I'd stop and close the door of my room 
and sit down again with my books. No, I 
couldn’t ask Grandmother about going on 
the stage. She was grand about letting me 
go to the theatre and letting me take part 
in the dramatic activities in the settlement 
the stage as a profession? No. 
She’d say the same thing about it that 
everyone else said. And if there was any- 
didn’t want to hear that from, it 


house. But 


one I 


was Grandmother! 

So in a roundabout kind of way I began 
to let my friends think I had changed my 
mind and was going to be a schoolteacher. 
When they talked about the colleges they 
planned to attend. I chimed right in. When 
they said they were going to be like their 
older brothers and sisters, I said I wanted 
to be like my uncles. But even while I was 
talking. my heart was saying: “Oh, no—I 
can’t become a teacher. I just have to go 
on the stage!” 

And then, as though my sheltered little 
world had collapsed completely. my grand- 
parents died within a few weeks of each 
other. I felt utterly lost and alone. Nobody 
would want me now. As I wandered through 
the empty rooms of that big house, I could 
hear the lofty way my friend had said: “If 
it wasn’t for your grandmother. nobody 
would want to have anything to do with 
you” and I had a vivid mental picture 
of the way all the girls would look politely 
in the opposite direction the next time we 
met in the street. 

Fortunately for me, I never had to put 

them to the test. Mama arranged instantly 
for another home for me. I went to live with 
Mrs. Laura Rollick,. one of Mama’s girl- 
hood friends. 
QHE COULDN’T have chosen a _ better 
background for me. All the “best fami- 
lies” knew and approved of Mrs. Rollick. 
She and Mama had been in the same danc- 
ing class when they were schoolgirls, and, 
like Mama, loved the theatre. But 
whereas Mama had chosen the stage as a 
career, Aunt Laura, as I learned to call her. 
had given her talents to community work. 
Among her duties as director of the Lin- 
coln Settlement House, Aunt Laura di- 
rected our dancing and dramatics groups. 

From my very first day in her home, she 
made me most Blessed Aunt 
Laura! What tact and understanding she 
had with adolescent girls. I found her 
easier to talk to than anyone I had ever 
met. Maybe it was because she seemed to 
listen with so much warmth and attention. 
I could tell her anything that came into my 
head. In fact, I could even talk to her about 
the stage. 

As a result, Aunt Laura became the first 
person, other than Mama. who encouraged 
me to discuss the theatre openly. And what 
fun we had together. Every time I saw a 
Broadway play or went to a movie, I'd 
come hurrying home to tell Aunt Laura all 
about it and to try to act out the main 
roles for her. She was the kind of audience 
every actress longs for—she was so appre- 
ciative! She laughed in all the right places 
and shook her head soberly when I was try- 
ing to do a serious or dramatic part. Once 
in a while. when she thought I was pretty 
convincing, she’d applaud. 

We talked about acting and acting tech- 
niques practically every day. Across the 
breakfast table, when we were doing the 
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dinner dishes. when she sat on my bed for 
a good-night kiss, we discussed our favorite 
subject: which type of role was best. We 
explored all the character 
roles, sentimental ingénues, leading ladies 
in drawing-room comedies, tragic heroines. 
No matter how thoughtfully Aunt Laura 
seemed to be considering the other types 
f roles, I always insisted that the tragic 
heroine was best. Just think how much 
depth you would have to have to play roles 
like Camille, 'd say. What full understand- 
ing of people you’d have to have! 

\unt Laura never hinted her suspicions 
that | was seriously considering the stage 
as a career. She waited for me to make 
the admission first. But the deeper we got 
into the matter of acting, the more con- 
vinced | became that if I did tell her, she’d 
understand. 

\t last. one night when I felt even closer 
and more confidential than usual, I stopped 
my transparent double-talk about the 
“depth and understanding you’d have to 
have” and came out with a hesitant: “Aunt 


Laura. I don’t want to be a schoolteacher. I 





possibilities 


want to go on the stage.” 

That was as far as I could get. My lips 
were quivering. If she had said, “Oh, no! 
No, Lena!” I would have burst into tears. 

She didn’t. She just waited. And when I 
couldn't continue, she put her soft fingers 
under my chin and raised my face up so 
she could look at me. I blinked and the 
tears came anyway. 

“Yes, dear?” she asked encouragingly. 
“Oh. Aunt Laura! Is it wrong to want 
o go on the stage? Everybody . . . all the 
girls say its common . . . and cheap. They 
say nice girls don’t go on the stage... 
and | won't get a husband . . . and... .” 

I suppose [, blurted out a lot more. But 
my face was buried in her shoulder by 
then. and I was crying as if my _ heart 
would break. She held me very close, her 
hand tenderly smoothing my hair. 

“No. darling. The stage isn’t common. 
Nothing is common unless you make it so. 
You can be a schoolteacher and be cheap 
and common—if you’re that kind of per- 
son. But you can also be an actress and be 
fine and good and decent. It’s all within 
yourself. Just look at your mother. I’ve 
known Edna since we were both younger 
than you are, and I’m sure she never did 

dishonorable thing in her life. If you’re 
truly a lady. you can be a lady anywhere.” 

We dried my tears and talked of other 
things. But in subsequent conversations 
\unt Laura assured me that I didn’t have 
to make up my mind right then and there. 
[ was merely fifteen. The thing for me to 
I would need my 


t 


finish school. 
schooling no matter what career I adopted. 
\fter | had a college degree behind me and 
if I still wanted to go on the stage and 
felt | couldn’t be happy in any other kind 
of work, I had as much right to do that 
as my friends had to go into social work. 

I put that part of Aunt Laura’s advice 


do was 
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in a separate litthke compartment in my 
mind. Now that my secret was out, I con- 
centrated on the theatre openly. I haunted 
our high school library; and when that 
failed me, I went to the public library 
. .. hunting for everything about the the- 
atre I could get my hands on. I read the 
classics, committing to memory many of 
the roles great actresses like Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Maude Adams, and Ethel Barry- 
more had made famous. At night I'd do 
as Mama had done when we lived in the 
South: push back my bed and act out roles. 
Afterward I'd go to sleep to dream of the 
day I'd be doing those very roles before 
enraptured audiences. 

Those warm sweet months at Aunt 
Laura’s did wonders for me. I even lost 
much of my defensiveness with the girls 
in my crowd. Not that I told them my 
secret. I had long since come to the con- 
clusion that nothing I could say could make 
them understand. It was just as Mama used 
to say: “Only people in the theatre can 
appreciate that it can create the most 
heavenly beauty on earth.” I'd just keep 
it all to myself and work hard. Someday, 
when I was a great star and had made a 
real contribution, they'd all be proud of me 
and see that I was right to have gone on 
the stage. 

Aside from this. | was very happy. And 
very carefree. too. My father continued to 
send me enough pocket money to keep up 
with the other girls. Each Saturday after- 
noon we'd go to the Brooklyn Paramount 
to see a movie. If Cab Calloway and his 
show were on the stage, we'd sit all day, 
through one performance after another. 
That same night we'd all congregate in 
somebody’s home and wait until midnight 
when Cab was on the air. While we waited, 
we played games. Sooner or later, before 
the evening was over, we'd get around to 
doing imitations of our favorite movie 
stars. Clara Bow, Joan Crawford, Greta 
Garbo—we did them all. By the time we 
tuned in Cab’s broadcast. we had swung 
into a full-bloom show, with his music as 
background. 

After school, there was plenty of activity 
at the settlement house to keep us busy. 
Aunt Laura saw to it that every one of us 
had an opportunity to find something in- 
teresting in her dancing or dramatics 
classes. We did everything from writing 
the dialogue to painting the scenery and 
sewing the costumes for the plays or musi- 
cals she produced regularly. 

The biggest event of our year was our 
production of the Lincoln Settlement Fol- 
lies. Aunt Laura cast it with the high 
school crowd and directed every phase of 
the work. The year I lived with her, I made 
my stage debut as the star in that year’s 
Follies edition. We wrote a script and 
music based on all the movies we'd ever 
seen—all about a temperamental movie 
star who tries to vamp her producer away 
from the sweet little secretary he really 


loved. J. Unis Pressley (he’s the promotion 
manager of Ebony magazine now) played 
the producer, and I was the movie star. 

I enjoyed every minute of our work on 
that show. But my big surprise came on 
the night of our performance. During re- 
hearsals, Unis and I had merely done a 
little self-conscious pecking in our big love 
scenes. However. when we were actually 
out there before the audience, Unis kissed 
me with all the fervor his part demanded. 
I was too embarrassed to go on with the 
scene and promptly forgot my next lines. 
The audience simply roared. 

That edition of the Follies went over so 
big that the news of it even got to the ears 
of our teachers at Girls’ High. Next thing 
I knew, they were casting a musical revue 
at school, and I had a part in it. I threw 
myself into it happily, feeling that now, 
at last. school was really helping me to- 
ward the career I wanted. 

Long before that revue was ready to be 
presented, our drama coach at school be- 
gan to give me a great deal of attention. 
One day she kept me after rehearsal and 
suggested that I take singing lessons. | 
could have a real future on the musical 
comedy stage, she said seriously. If Id 
never thought about it before, I ought to 
consider how much it had to offer me. 
Florence Mills, Ethel Waters, Adelaide 
Hall—they’d all done very well, she pointed 
out, and if I'd cultivate what she thought 
was my very real, natural ability, I could 
do well there, too. If my parents couldn't 
afford singing lessons for me, perhaps | 
ought to join the glee club to get at least 
a little formal training. 

There were wings on my heels when | 
left school that day. How wonderful that 
teacher was to take so much interest in 
me! How grand it was of her to direct me 
toward the theatre—the theatre I adored. 


T WAS just about this time that Mama 

remarried. She had recovered complete- 
ly from her long illness and had found it 
possible to live in the cold Northern win- 
ters again. So she and her new husband 
came back to Brooklyn and took a small 
apartment—just big enough to make a 
home for me too. 

Only being close to my beloved Mama 
again could soften the pang of leaving 
Aunt Laura. The day I moved my things 
to my new home, I thought about how 
lucky I was. Now I had Mama back, and 
I'd be able to see Aunt Laura at the settle- 
ment house every day, too. 

Mama had returned to New York in 
the hope of taking up her career where 
she had left off so unwillingly years before. 
But the Lafayette was gone by then—killed 
off, like most stock companies, by the 
popularity of talking pictures. A large 
number of the former Lafayette Players 
were out of the theatre completely, though 
many of them had taken other jobs in the 
hope that someday someone would revive 
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stock companies and they'd be able to go 
back to the stage again. There were always 
enough rumors around to feed such hopes. 
for somebody was forever picking up a 
story about a producer who was going to 
bring the legitimate stage back into its 
own. 

However, while the Lafayette itself was 
dead. it had given birth to a new type of 
opportunity for Negro actors. Broadway 
producers and had attended 
enough of those performances in Harlem 


directors 


to recognize that the Negro actor is an 
artist in his own right. So the old practice 
of using burnt cork on white players had 
given way to casting Negroes where Ne- 
groes were called for by the script. Even 
more important, from the point of view of 
jobs to be filled, Broadway had taken to 
producing plays with all-Negro casts. Those 
plays were meeting with tremendous suc- 
cess. Veteran producers and drama critics 
alike hailed the plays and the players. In 
fact, two all-Negro plays—/n Abraham’s 
Bosom and Green Pastures—had won Pu- 
litzer prizes, 

So it was quite understandable for Mama 
to feel that there 
must be a part on Broadway for her. too. 
No sooner settled in little 
apartment than she began to make the 
rounds of the producers’ offices. 

Mike Rodriguez, Mama’s husband, be- 
gan to look for a job, too. There was a 
scarcity of jobs even for experienced men 

it was 1932—and Mike was a Cuban. He 
didn’t find the hunting very easy. 

The months went by. and whatever little 
money they had saved up was running 
very low. They never mentioned a word of 
this to me, but I would hear their whis- 
pered talk after I was in bed at night. And 
our meals were sometimes more than just a 


somehow, somewhere. 


were we our 


bit irregular. 

I decided I ought to quit school and 
look for a job. Of course. I knew I ought 
to have as much education as I could get, 
but all around me boys and girls no older 
than I were dropping out of school to look 
for work. They were taking whatever jobs 
they could get—running errands. selling 
papers, minding babies. I didn’t think I 
could find work as a dramatic actress when 
my brilliant and experienced Mama was 
failing to find it, but I was sure I could 
find something on the musical comedy 
stage. I was quite willing to work on the 
musical comedy stage for a while to tide 
us over those lean months. I could go on 
to serious drama later. 

But when I mentioned leaving school to 
Mama, simply “Good 
heavens, no! You're only in the second 
year at high school! I'll see that you finish 
high school if I have to scrub floors!” 


she exploded. 


Secretly I thought Mama was being very 
short-sighted. But I couldn’t budge her. 
So I continued at school, very bored with 
what was going on in class. And then our 
crisis at home seemed to end. for Mike, 
who was a skilled mechanic, did find a 
job. 

On his second day, Mama came to meet 
him at quitting time. Mike was very proud 
of Mama’s grace and beauty, and he in- 
troduced her to his employer, who hap- 
pened by at the moment. 

The next day when Mike came in to 
work, his employer said, “Say, I didn’t 
know you were colored!” 

If Mike is a colored man, he 
by choice, for he is readily accepted asa 


is colored 


white man. He paid no attention to the 
remark at the time, but on payday he was 
told not to come back. 

I overheard the story in bed that night. 
Mike was telling it to Mama very indig- 
nantly, and Mama embar- 
rassed. She kept trying to shssh him so I 
wouldn't hear what he was saying. I was 
dying to yell to Mike: “I'll bet he’s a 
Southerner—that’s the way they are!” but 
I didn’t dare let on that I heard them. All 
that night I lay awake thinking what I’ve 
thought most of my life since then: what a 
mean, unfair reason that was for taking a 


was _ terribly 


man’s job away. 

Next day I began to plead with Mama 
again to let me leave school. 

She flatly refused to listen. So I tried 
another method. I stopped asking her di- 
rectly. Instead, I performed. I did imita- 
tions. I recited roles. I pushed aside the 
living room furniture and did splits and 
kicks and handsprings to get her atten- 
tion. I turned on the radio and sang with 
every band. I practiced facial expressions, 
make-up. hair-dos in the mirror every time 
Mama could catch sight of me. Not for one 
second that we were together did I let her 
forget about how much I wanted to go on 
the stage. 

Mama says now she could see that I was 
so determined that she was afraid I’d run 
off to go on the stage without her if she 
didn’t give me her permission. Still, that 
didn’t make it any easier for her to let me 
give up my schooling. 

She put it off and put it off. And then 
there wasn’t enough money for the rent 

and we owed so much at the grocery, 
they were threatening not to give us any 
and Mama lived in dread 
shut off our 


more credit 
that the 
gas. 

There just wasn’t any other way. “With 
tears pouring in her heart,” as Mama puts 
it, she made up her mind that if there was 
a job to be found for me on the stage, 
she’d have to help me find it. 
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Next month Lena tells of her experiences as a Cotton Club showgirl, of her first 
contacts with big time celebrities like Cab Calloway and Duke Ellington and how 
her stepfather was beaten up by managers of the club when Lena wanted to quit 


her low-paying job. 
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(Continued from Page 41) 





spoons should be—or vice versa. After help- 
ing prepare the lunch, most children are 
much more likely to eat a good one. The 
eating of the lunch just naturally follows 
its preparation. 

If you are the type who just can’t stand 
to have anyone around while you are fixing 
the food then try getting your child occu- 
pied with a picture book which you feel 
will keep his attention for fifteen or twenty 
minutes. Then tell him that you are going 
to fix lunch and that it will be ready “when 
he finishes his book.” It may be that he 
will come into the kitchen a little before 
you are through and it may be that he will 
busy himself with the book for 45 minutes 
instead of the expected 15 or 20. Either 
way. he will usually be prepared to eat his 
lunch and 15 minutes earlier or later will 
not hurt anyone—unless you are one of 
those finicky persons who believes that 
when the minute hand of the clock tells 
you it is 12:15 all stomachs should auto- 
matically register hunger. If this is the 
case, then it is you and not your child who 
needs training. 

To get back to Billy and his mother. 
Even though she first made the error of 
letting him become engrossed with his toy 
steam shove] just before lunch time she 
still could have saved the day by acting 
wisely and with patience. When she went 
to the door and saw how he was playing 
and when he did not answer her first call 
she should have foreseen possible trouble 
and acted to avoid it. She could have 
walked over to the sandbox and said some- 
thing like: “Oh, I see you are digging a 
foundation like we saw when we went to 
the park.” And then after watching him 
work for a moment: “Toot. Toot! Do you 
know what that whistle means for the 
steam shovel man? That means it is time 
to park the truck and stop the steam shovel 
and go eat lunch. All steam shovel men 
stop work when the whistle blows so that 
they can eat their lunch. When it blows 
again, it is time to go to work again.” 

The “toot-toot” is enough to distract his 
attention so that he will listen to the rest 
of what his mother has to say. The explana- 
tion of how steam shovel men take time out 
makes lunchtime a part of the play period 
and nine children out of ten will willingly 
leave their toys, eat their lunches and then 
return to their play, leaving their mothers 
time and peace to do their housework. 

The wise mother will use patience at all 
times with her child and will always real- 
ize that a “wasted” five or ten minutes 
often means the saving of an entire day. 
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My 
Prince 
Charming 


(Continued from Page 22) 
They have helped it. We have grown to ap- 
preciate each other’s tastes and to please 
them. For instance. we are both exacting 
critics of the way the other dresses. 

Take my hats as an example of what I 
mean. For a long time Billy criticized my 
choice of hats, ribbing me gently each time 
I wore some exotic creation which he in- 
sisted was “sad.” Gradually, I began to 
realize the kind of hat he liked to see me 
wear, and picked my chapeaux accord- 
ingly. Nowadays. when he sees me in a hat 
he likes. he makes a significant comment, 
“Crazy. That’s a crazy hat!” This means 
that the hat is a success, and entirely to his 
liking. When this happens, I breathe a sigh 
of relief. After getting a number of biting 
comments on my hats, I learned that what 
Billy admires is simplicity of design. He 
frills decorations 
either in hats or dresses. 

Billy likes to see me in a smartly-tai- 
lored suit. The result is I wear suits a good 
part of the time. I used to wear dark-toned 
suits before I discovered Billy liked a lot 
of color, always in good taste. “You look 
lovely in white, sugar,” he often tells me 
before I dress to go out with him. “Please 
wear something cute in white for me.” 

To emphasize his preferences he has 
bought me dozens of suits, suede jackets 
and shoes in all kinds of styles and colors. 
Once he had his tailor make up five suits 
for me without my knowing a thing about 
it. Then one afternoon he trooped into the 
apartment carrying a huge box. “A little 
something here for you, love,” he told me 
and sauntered away. The suits, gorgeously 
styled, were inside the box. 


or over-elaborate 


hates 


B ILLY gets a real kick out of surprising 
> me, and he does it often. In Philadel- 
phia last October a beautiful tan suede suit 
was delivered to me at my mother’s home 
where I was staying. Later Billy phoned to 
ask how I liked it. “I’m particularly mad 
about the cut of it, baby,” I told him. “Who 
designed it?” 

“Tl did.” Billy answered. It was true. 
Billy had actually worked out the styling 
with his tailor. 

For the last year Billy has been on what 
I call a handbag kick. He brings me hand- 
bags all the time—in all colors, sizes, 
shapes and styles. Apparently he can’t pass 
a store without stopping to buy me a bag. 
Now I have dozens of handbags. They are 
competing for space in our closets with the 

mounting number of suits and 
all gifts from my husband. 


rapidly 


shoes 
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Last June first. my birthday. I was sit- 
ting at home reading a book, and wonder- 
ing whether Billy had forgotten what day 
it was. Most of the evening passed and still 
no word from Billy. Just as I had about 
given him up. the doorbell rang and I 
fairly rushed to see who it was. It was 
Billy. laden with packages. 

“What have you there.” I asked, feigning 
calmness. My heart was beating wildly. 

“Oh. just a few trinkets I picked up on 
the way home.” he answered casually. 
When I opened the boxes, they contained, 
among other things. the gorgeous new set 
of wedding rings, an out-of-this-world silver 
blue mink jacket and a whopping check. 
I was completely knocked out by it all. I 
threw my arms around Billy, and hugged 
tightly. 

“Gosh, what a wonderful guy you are,” 
I told him. 

“What a wonderful wife you are,” he 
smiled. 

Just a few months ago he came bursting 
into the apartment, his eyes ablaze with a 
strange excitement. He threw a bunch of 
keys in my lap and sang out, “There’s 
something down on the street belongs to 
you.” Down I rushed to the street, with 
Billy in hot pursuit. Parked outside our 
building was a shining new light-blue Ca- 
dillac convertible. I turned to Billy, trying 
to put into words the thanks that welled 
up inside me. 

“It’s nothing.” he said, blushing. “I just 
don’t want you to tire yourself out walking 
around on those cute little feet.” What can 
you do with a guy like that? He’s sheer 
perfection. 


BEYER SINCE we were married, Billy 
+ has bombarded me with the cutest col- 
lection of nicknames. His favorite is * 
Mae.” although he addresses me at least 
a dozen different ways. Next in order of 
popularity are “Bubbles.” “June Bug” and 
“Hon.” Others he makes up on the spur of 
the moment and they reflect the mood he 
is in at that time. 

One afternoon the buzzer 
opened the door to find a special delivery 
mailman eyeing my legs with an amused 
grin. “What is it?” I asked, a little impa- 
tiently. The man then straightened up. 
handed me a letter, and said, “Special de- 
livery, ma’am.” Casting another curious 
glance at my legs, he vanished down the 
hallway. Puzzled by this little performance. 
I looked at the letter. It was from Billy and 
was addressed to “Mrs. June ‘Pretty Legs’ 
Eckstine.” Then I understood! 

We have both become a lot more domes- 
ticated during the last two years. We spend 
a lot of time just staying in, reading, 
listening to records and concocting new 
dishes in the kitchen. Billy has given up 
liquor entirely and has as a result gained 
a little weight. He’s now 191 pounds. and 
in great condition. The main reason for his 
fine physical condition is golf, to which he 


Susie 


rang and I 


has become fanatically addicted. Golf, I 
sometimes feel, is my main competition. 

Billy goes golfing every hour he can get 
in on the links. He has a personal profes- 
sional who travels with him and helps him 
with his game. Billy’s passion for the game 
is unbelievable. I never thought one man 
could love one game that much. He lives 
and breathes golf, talks it in his sleep, and 
has finally passed on the infection to me. I 
don’t think [ll ever develop his obsession 
for the game, but I’ve been playing a lot 
lately, and my game is improving. This 
pleases Billy a lot. Nothing would make 
him happier, he says, than my becoming a 
first-class golfer. I’m trying hard. 

Even though Billy is on tour so much, 
we spend a lot of time together, about 
seven months out of each year. I usually 
manage to visit him at least once when 
he’s on a long out-of-town engagement. 
Whenever he is away from me and I feel 
such a yen to be near him that I can’t 
stand it any longer, I jump into a plane 
and fly to wherever he is. 

Very often when he’s away he'll call me 
up and just say, “What you doin’, Susie 
Mae?” If I say, “I’m lonesome, Billy,” he 
puts on an act. “You are?” he asks in- 
credulously. “Strange, but I’m not.” That’s 
my cue. It’s a kind of code we use. Within 
a matter of hours I am flying in Billy’s 
direction. 

When we are not together, communica- 
tion is by telephone and it is almost con- 
stant. Billy calls me from anywhere and 
talks for 30, 45, and 60 minutes at a time. 
He tells me all the news and a lot of sweet 
things, and all the new jokes he has 
dreamed up. And it makes all the differ- 
ence while he’s gone, to talk to him like 
this. Of course, as a result of our long-dis- 
tance telephone sessions our phone bills 
are pretty heavy. The average monthly bill 
usually tops $300, and has gone as high as 
$350. But money isn’t any good if it doesn’t 
bring happiness. And those phone calls 
help! 


YY HEN I left New York last winter, I 
knew Billy was anxious for me _ to 
hurry to California. He had asked me if I 
wouldn’t like to move to the Sunshine Cen- 
ter of the world, and it sounded like a 
great idea to me, even though all our 
families and many of our friends were in 
the East. He promised I'd like our new 
home better than our New York apartment. 
You see, when we first moved into our little 
flat in New York, we had few possessions. 
3ut when I left, the place was bulging. 
There just weren’t enough closets to hold 
Billy’s suits and shoes and my clothes. 
“You know, June Bug,” Billy said just 
before he left New York, “when we moved 
into our apartment, we had so little we 
could have rented out two of the closets 
and one of the rooms. Now, there isn’t 
enough space for all our stuff. Wouldn't 
you like to have some elbow room?” 
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I knew Billy had found a place, and al- 
though he didn’t tell me a thing about it, 
and everything was very hush-hush. I had 
an idea that something big was in store 
for me. That was because Billy and his 
personal manager, Milton Ebbins, were 
bustling around New York before they left 
for the Coast, and I used to come upon 
some mighty big sessions of whispering 
which changed into razzle-dazzle double- 
talk the minute I'd come upon the scene. 

The day I arrived in Los Angeles. Billy 
was completing a week’s engagement at a 
theater. and between shows, he and Milt 
whisked me out through Hollywood and 
Beverly Hills to the famous “Valley.” I 
guess if I'd figured out what kind of home 
we would have, my first thought would have 
been a smart apartment. or maybe one of 
the many darling bungalows that dot this 
part of the country. But never in my wildest 
dreams had I expected a ranch mansion, 
pool and _bar- 
grounds and 


complete with swimming 
becue house and extensive 
well. the kind of home Prince Charming 
must certainly have taken his maiden fair 
to, when he brought her home to live hap- 
pily ever after. 

And beautiful as everything is, it is so 
much fun buying the little extra touches 
that make it a home. Picking out trick lean- 
ing glasses to use as gags in our fantastic 


suede bar. Hanging all Billy’s trophies 
and awards he has won in the many polls 
that have honored him as the top male 
vocalist—we have a special room just for 


that. imagine! Having a full-wall, specially- 
constructed television set. and munching 
popcorn while we watch the wrestling, or 


while Billy watches himself on a kine- 
scoped show he did the week before. 

I still can’t believe I'm not dreaming 
when I wander through the spacious rooms 
of our dream house. feeling luxurious be- 
yond compare among the exquisite fur- 
nishings the most 
famous decorators of the movie colony. 
While I loll by our pool soaking up warm 
sunshine on a February day. I think back 
to the slush and slippery piles of snow I 
would be wading through if I were still in 
New York, and it feels twice as wonderful. 

Then Billy will dash in from an early 
morning game of golf, to dress and keep a 
luncheon date at MGM with Milton Eb- 
bins and one of the studio executives, or 
maybe Milt and Billy will be discussing a 
recording session or at the agency looking 


designed by one of 


over contracts for a theater or night club 
date. Or one of our friends from back East 
will drop in for a snack by the roaring fire 
in the evening, and Billy and I will go into 
our Chamber of Commerce sales talk. rav- 
ing about the life in Southern California 
just like a couple of sharp real estate 
agents! 

And then, as I look around our beautiful 
home. that I have my Prince 
Charming and that we ARE living happily 
ever after. I become very grateful—to the 
people who have made it all possible. those 
wonderful, marvelous friends and fans of 
Billy’s to the opportunities given a 
struggling young singer and most of 
all . . . to my favorite game of pretend— 
“The Prince Came Along’—for really com- 


conscious 


ing true! 


THE END 
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YOUR OWN TRUE STORY 


You may have a real-life story for TAN CONFESSIONS, per- 
haps the story of your own life. From month to month Tan 
ConFEssions will. present true stories of Negro life and 


romance and your own experiences may be the story which 


the editors are looking for. You do not have to be a trained 


writer to contribute. Just tell-the story in your own words. 
It is the dramatic interest in the story that TAN CONFESSIONS 
is interested in rather than the style. Follow these simple 


rules in submitting your story: 


@ All manuscripts must be typed on one side of paper 


only when submitted. 


@ Use fictitious names of characters and locations. 


@ Read the stories in TAN CONFESSIONS to learn what 


type of story is wanted. 


@ Do not copy other stories. Plagiarism is a form of 


theft punishable by law. 
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Strange 
Love 





(Continued from Page 17) 
over again that I had been foolish, that I 
deserved what was coming to me, but the 
words just wouldn’t come. There was noth- 
ing left for me, nothing I could say that 
would possibly breach the wide chasm that 
had snatched us so hopelessly apart. 

Somehow I knew from the beginning I 
was flirting with danger, yet I don’t blame 
Willa for what happened to us. I alone was 
responsible for that. She couldn't help be- 
ing the way she was, I suppose, and I prob- 
ably could have stopped things before they 
went as far as they did. Yet there was some- 
thing about her—something intangible 
that attracted me to her, something yield- 
ing and at once compelling. 

When I first met Willa it was more than 
a year ago at one of those intimate after- 
noon cocktail affairs just small enough for 
strangers to get to know each other. From 
the very moment we were introduced we 
struck up a warm friendship. the kind you 
immediately know will last long beyond 
the hours of that one chance meeting. 

Ours was like that. She sounded so 
genuine and unflattering when she compli- 
mented me on the dress | was wearing, and 
when I, in exchange. told her that I thought 
she was one of the most beautiful women I 
had ever met, I felt easy saying it because 
she was. 

Willa was one of those arrestingly beau- 
tiful women, effeminate enough to be 
charming, yet with features so delicately 
chiseled she was not at all unlike an ex- 
tremely handsome man. Her raven hair 
hung casually about her shoulders, and her 
olive complexion, transparent under the 
tan, had an almost satin texture, refresh- 
ing and free from cosmetics. Her mouth 
was full, rounded, and it turned up at the 
corners, accenting a trace of dimples on 
both sides. Her eyes were startlingly dark 


and when she smiled they seemed to 
sparkle bewitchingly. I had never seen 


anyone quite like her and when I told her 
so she accepted my compliment easily and 
without affectation. 

All that afternoon I lied to myself, tell- 
ing myself over and over again that Willa 
was no different from any other woman 
friend. I found myself trying to dismiss her 
and her strange beauty from mind, but 
somehow she was always there, haunting, 
arresting, entrancing. What was this fas- 
cination? Was it the way her eyes looked 
into mine when she played the piano? Was 
it the way she tossed her head as she nim- 
bly ran her fingers over the keyboard in one 
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of Chopin’s suggestive nocturnes? How 
could I know? 


| N THE COURSE of that one afternoon 

I learned the usual things about Willa 
that strangers learn about strangers—that 
she was independently wealthy, having 
been provided a trust; that her family had 
lavished on her many more luxuries than 
were common for most Harlem families, 
and that she had been educated at one 
if the more fashionable finishing schools 
out East. What I didn’t learn by casual 
inquiry. Willa herself supplied later as she 
drove me home. 

“Tell me,” she said, braking her con- 
vertible in front of our apartment. “Is your 
husband one of those fussy old reprobates 
who hates afternoon cocktail parties and 
pouts all evening because dinner isn’t on 
the table when he comes home from the 
fice?” 

“Oh no,” I laughed. “Claude isn’t like 
that at all. He likes for me to have fun, 
says it keeps me from becoming a dried-up 
prune.” 

We both laughed. 

“And is he equally as unconcerned about 
your choice of new friends?” 

“Why, of course! What an odd thing to 
ask? W hy do you?” 

“Oh, nothing. I was just curious. I 
thought perhaps we might get together 
some time—that is, you, Claude, me and 

1y boy friend. We could take in a few 
shows, do a couple of night spots once in a 
while, or maybe spend a few weekends in 
the country. Anything to get away from 
this god-awful boredom.” 

“Are you really that bored?” 

“No, not really. But things do get awful 
dull sometimes. Why not a little fun?” 

“Oh don’t misunderstand me. I’m all for 
it. But you’d almost have to use a tractor 
to pull Claude away from that stuffy old 
‘fice. He swears he can’t afford the time. 
\lways business, you know.” 

“Well, talk to him anyhow, see what he 


ays. 

In the days that followed we kept in 
touch with each other by telephone almost 
daily, not for any particular reason, but 
just to talk, gossip, and idle away a few 
moments as most women will do when left 
alone and bored in an empty apartment. 
Before I realized it our conversations had 
changed into excitingly planned luncheons 
and these later became shopping sprees 
where if I didn’t have quite enough money 
to pay for a hat or dress I liked, Willa 
would cheerfully pay the difference. 

\t first she would never accept my invi- 
tation to come up to the apartment for 
cocktails after one of our shopping dates, 
always begging off with some stock excuse 
as having an early date, or having to make 
a few last minute purchases at the bakery 
or butcher shop. But finally one evening, 
after my determined insistence, she took 
me up on my invitation. 
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I should have noticed then how restless 
and uncomfortable she seemed once we 
were alone together in my place, but if I 
had any thoughts at all about her sudden 
lack of poise I dismissed them with my own 
rationalizations that she was probably irri- 
table from our exhausting round of shop- 
ping. Certainly these occasions seemed in- 
nocent enough at first, despite Willa’s ap- 
parent uneasiness, but it never occurred to 
me that I was the cause of her strange dis- 
play of emotions. Sometimes she would 
reach for my hand very casually as we 
walked to the door, and many times we 
would embrace lightly or exchange kisses 
on the cheek as most women will do when 
saying goodbyes. I never thought anything 
of these gestures. All women, at one time 
or another, have done the same things with 
women friends and nothing is thought of it. 
At most they are just silly demonstrations 
of friendship. 

Although Willa and I grew very close, it 
was a long time before I told Claude about 
her. Not that I was trying to hide anything 
from him, for there was nothing to hide. It 
was simply that he had never shown any 
special interest in any of my women friends, 
so there was no particular reason to men- 
tion Willa except to say that we had been 
shopping together, or that we had attended 
a bridge luncheon somewhere. He never 
pressed for any details about her, so I was 
content to let things stand as they were. 

Willa, too, never seemed overly inter- 
ested in Claude. Occasionally she would 
ask how he was or would inquire about 
some important case he was working on 
which I had told her about, but beyond 
that there was never much concern shown. 
Even when I would ask her to stay for din- 
ner sometimes after one of our after-shop- 
ping cocktail get-togethers so she could 
meet Claude, she would always beg off in 
the same offhand way she did when I first 
asked her up to my place. 

But one evening she and Claude did 
meet. It wasn’t planned; he just happened 
home early from the office a short while 
after we had come in from shopping. 

I had hoped they would like each other, 
but there was something in the way Claude 
looked at her when I introduced them that 
made me know he was being nice simply 
because she was my friend. It wasn’t any- 
thing you could put your finger on, but 
it was there. There was something unmis- 
takable in the expression on his face which 
told me he disliked her, that they could 
never be the real friends I had so wanted 
them to be. Every time he looked at her he 
seemed to be appraising her. searching for 
something I perhaps hadn’t detected. 

From then on Claude always seemed 
more interested than usual when I men- 
tioned Willa to him. He never questioned 
me about what we did or where we had 
been, but there was always a little different 
something in our discussions of her which 
told me he was displeased, but that he 


wouldn’t interfere if this was part of my 
pleasure which he was so seldom able to 
provide. . 

Willa perhaps sensed this. She made a 
special effort to make Claude like her more 
during the occasional night club and thea- 
tre parties we had together later. But al- 
though we laughed together, and sometimes 
drank more than was good for us, there 
was always that distance between her and 
Claude that was not there between her and 
myself. Claude admitted that; I admitted 
it. So did Willa. 


\N AYBE it was because of this she in- 
vited us some weeks later to spend 
a week-end at a summer guest cottage she 
knew about in Oak Bluffs, up near Cape 
Cod. She suggested that we could take our 
own drinks, and it sounded thrilling when 
she mentioned that the place was large 
enough to accommodate three couples. was 
equipped with a record player, a piano, a 
modern kitchen for preparing our own 
food, and above all afforded a beautiful 
view overlooking the ocean. 

Claude liked the idea. All that week we 
made plans for our big week-end, but at 
the last moment an important case Claude 
had been working on made it impossible 
for all of us to make the trip together. It 
was decided that Willa and I should drive 
up together on Friday morning and that 
Claude and Willa’s boy friend, Fred, would 
come along later. 

By Friday I was overcome with excite- 
ment. Willa, too, seemed more buoyant than 
ever, but I accepted this as natural since 
the week-end did hold much promise. She 
arrived early that morning, and together we 
carried to the car our luggage, the case 
of liquors that Claude had bought earlier, 
and our supply of groceries for the week- 
end. A few last minute checks and we were 
on our way. Willa wheeled the big con- 
vertible in and out of traffic, out to the Saw 
Mill River Parkway, and finally onto the 
highway to Boston. There was a tingling 
animation about her as she drove, one that 
I had never before seen. Her nimble and 
delicate, yet able hands maneuvered the 
high-powered automobile around trucks, 
farmers with their wagons, and occasional- 
ly a Greyhound bus whose lumbering pace 
was all to slow to suit her. She was care- 
free, reckless, almost as reckless as our 
week-end was destined to be. 

Everything had been arranged when we 
arrived. Willa had seen to that. The place 
was far more accommodating than she de- 
scribed, surpassing anything I had dared 
imagine. The living room with its picture 
window was breathtaking; the three bed- 
rooms with their neatly made beds beck- 
oned almost at once. The kitchen with its 
tremendous refrigerator, electric toaster, 
grill and dripolater was ideal for having 
coffee in the morning or late snacks at 
night. Everything was perfect—or at least it 
would have been if I had not answered the 
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phone later to hear Claude say he would 
be longer than he expected, and that he 
might not be able to come at all until 
Sunday in time for the return trip. 

When I told Willa what he had said, she 
quickly called Fred long distance. told him 
what had developed, then slyly but urging- 
ly suggested that he too defer his arrival 
until Claude was able to get away. 

“There! That does it!” she said, turn- 
ing away from the phone. “We'll have the 
place all to ourselves for a little while. and 
by the time they get here Sunday we'll be 
rested enough to have one good party to- 
gether. Too bad Claude can’t get away, but 
I remember you said yourself that this is a 
big case for him and I’m sure you wouldn't 
want anything to go wrong.” 

The way she said it made everything 
sound all right. but inwardly I wished for 
Claude. I wanted him to be here with me, 
to spend at least one week-end together 
without the phone ringing, without clients 
wanting to know what was happening to 
their stupid cases, without anything except 
the two of us there together, enjoying a lit- 
tle happiness as any young married couple 
should. 

That night. after we had unpacked, Willa 
and I made dinner in the kitchen, pressed 
out a few wrinkled things, then sat down 
to relax. The radio broke the monotony for 
a while with some very listenable music, 
and later Willa dialed in one of those 
organ-interlude programs, the kind that re- 
cites love poems against the background 
of organ melodies. Some of the tunes played 
I remembered as those Willa had played 
when I first met her. 

I listened for a while. then got up and 
walked to the window overlooking the lake. 
Everything was as Willa said it would be. 
Tonight I was restless; there was some- 
thing I wanted. 

“You're disappointed, aren’t you?” Willa 
said and flung her legs over the arm of her 
chair. 

“Oh, no.” I lied. “It’s just that 
just that we had planned for so much, and 


well, it’s 


now—now this.” 

“Now what?” 

“You know—Claude away. your boy 
friend back in New York with him. It just 
isn't what we planned at all.” 

Willa thumped a cigarette on top of the 
table beside her, took up a lighter. flicked 
it deftly, and drew in hard on her cigarette. 
Then, blowing a thick cloud of smoke she 
kicked off her shoes and wiggled her toes 
gingerly. 

“Don’t feel that way, Yvonne,” she com- 
forted. “Things aren’t going to be as bad as 
all that. Relax. After a good night’s rest 
youll forget all about this silly feeling 
you've got right now. We'll go horseback 
riding in the morning, swimming in the 
afternoon, and there'll be so much fun 
you'll be glad you came. Besides we didn’t 
lug all this good liquor up here just to look 
at it. How about a drink? That’s usually 


a good way of picking yourself up. What’ll 
it be, Tom Collins?” 
I nodded. I watched as Willa poured, 
first the gin, then the mix. We had one, 
then another, then some more, and 
pretty soon we were laughing and talking 
silly and I felt glad I had come. 

There were cool breezes coming in off the 


and 


beach, and you could hear the tide rushing 
in, lapping the shores in an unending pitch 
and roll. The moon was high over the dark 
green waters. and far out you could see the 
lights flickering from the pleasure cruisers, 
their white hulks shimmering in the soft 
moonlight. It was a delightful view, one of 
the most breathtaking I had ever known. 

As I stood there at the window, looking 
out across the ocean, I heard Willa rise, 
switch off the lights in the room and walk 
softly over to the window beside me. 

“It is lovely, isn’t it?” she whispered. 
“Tt’s so quiet. so restful, almost as if it 
were enchanted.” 

Willa sounded pleased at what she had 
said. She skipped her arm through mine 
and gently her fingers reached for my hand. 
They seemed to tremble slightly as she 
found it, and I could feel the warmth in 
her palms as she slipped her fingers 
through mine. Neither of us said a word. 
She stood looking at me in that strange, 
compelling way she had done when we first 
met and I knew then, without her saying, 
what it was she wanted of me. 

It might have been the drinks or it might 
have been the enchantment of the night, 
but I suddenly felt helpless, weak. and at 
once aroused, and though I kept telling 
myself over and over, “No, no. this mustn’t 
be,” I knew I could not fight against it. I 
knew what was happening. yet everything 
seemed suddenly to be so far away. I could 
hear the waves out on the ocean, tossing 
and rushing, and then lapping the shores, 
and then starting all over again, growing 
louder and more furious with each new 
pitch and roll. Then suddenly there was no 
sea at all, no tossing, and no sound. but 
only the quiet of the room around us. and 
the gentle breezes flapping at the window, 
and the shimmering flood of moonlight 
dancing in crazy patterns across the room. 
It was a restful night and I slept well. 


2Y SUNDAY MORNING Claude and 
~  Willa’s boy friend did come and what 
there was left of the weekend we spent 
boating, swimming and barbecuing on an 


outdoor grill. It was fun, but not quite the 
weekend we—or at least I—had planned 
on. 

After that Willa and I saw each other 
less and less. For her I had been a con- 
quest. I had been teased, tantalized, and 
very cleverly won in the game she played. 
I was wrong—I knew that now—stupidly 
wrong. I had been selfish, blind to all the 
things that had brought me real happiness 
—Claude, the hours he had spent trying to 
earn enough to make me happy, even his 
stuffy old office. My conscience bothered 
me. How foolish I had been. Over and over 
I asked myself: “How could I have done 
this to Claude—to the one man in all the 
world who meant more to me than any- 
thing?” There was only one decision to 
make. I had to tell him. I couldn’t have 
gone on living with this guilt inside me, 
loving him, and knowing that I had so 
foolishly dared to share that love. 

It all sounded so much like a horrible 
nightmare when I tried to put the words 
together to tell him. At first he looked puz- 
zled, surprised at what I was saying, but 
when he caught the full meaning of the 
words he looked hurt, deeply hurt. Then 
his hurt turned to anger—an anger that I 
hope I will never witness again as long as 
we are married. 

For days he said nothing to me, eating 
his meals in silence. going back and forth 
to the office without saying goodbye, cut- 
ting me out of his life as if I didn’t exist. 
Then one day it happened and I was glad. 
He called me to him one evening after din- 
ner and said he realized how wrong we both 
had been, that he blamed himself as much 
as anybody for what had happened, and 
that if I wanted to. we could still pick up 
the pieces and start off together all over 
again. I knew he was saying that to make 
me feel better but at that moment I had 
never been happier. I cried because I 
couldn’t help myself or cared to. It was 
such a relief to know that in spite of my 


carelessness with my husband’s love he 
still wanted me and was willing to forgive 


me. 

I shudder sometimes now to think that I 
almost lost my Claude, but in a way I sup- 
pose it must have been fate that brought 
Willa into our lives. Without her we might 
not have ever found the true happiness we 
both now know. We might never have 
known the real love that is ours. 


THE END 
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TOO 
OLD 
FOR 
LOVE 


The girls in the office all called Mathilda Wilkins an old maid but 
when she saw the man of her dreams and put on her glamour- 
clothes, they all changed their tune. But Mathilda was in for a 
surprise herself when Art Perry kept their date at her apartment 
and tried his wiles on her. She asked herself: was this the price 
an older woman must pay to hold a young man. Read this dramatic 
story of how Mathilda resolved her dilemma and still won her man. 
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iv 
High 
School 
Is 
Dangerous 
(Continued from Page 27) 

know, Mrs. Hill,” I stammered. “I’m 
S¢ ared,.” 

She shook her head in a hopeless gesture. 
[t's up to you, child,” she said. “Do what 
you think is best.” She laid a hand gently 
m my shoulder. “But whatever you decide 

whether it’s to hide from society for the 
est of your life, or to march out there with 





the others—do it proudly.” 
Proudly? How could I have any pride 


ft after all that had happened? 


CONFESS I was dumb and naive when 

I first arrived in the city. Looking back 
m that day three long years ago, I can see 
| must have been as green as the Kentucky 
ills that surround the little town of Har- 
ey, where I was born. 

But today at 19, I'm what the city girls 
all “real hep.” I was sent North to get an 
education and that’s exactly what I got. I’ve 

en more of the world in three years than 
10st people do in a lifetime. There are 
things running around in my: brain that 
vould shock you, things they don’t teach 

school. And I’ve done things that shock 
1e even now as I look back into the past. 

[ “dig” the jive talk of the hep cats and 
I'm wise to the ways of the reefer smokers. 
I can point out a dozen after-hours spots 
where you can buy anything you've got 
noney to pay for. But I paid the highest 
rice in the world for my “education”— 
a bitter experience that even most married 
omen never know. 

Until my 16th birthday, life for me 
flowed along like the smooth, even current 

Hansen’s Creek where my two brothers 
and I used to swim. My father was a car- 
penter who had stayed in Harvey during 
the first World War when most of the other 
folks went North looking for fabulous 10 
and 20 dollar a day jobs in war plants. 
Dad was one of the few skilled workmen 

town and as a result was able to get 
more work at his trade than he could 
handle. 

We lived better than most colored fami- 
lies in town. The house Dad had built was 
the biggest and most modern in the neigh- 
worhood. My girlhood was that of any 
child of a well-to-do family in a small 
town. But while Dad was content to go 
long year after year, dreaming of the day 
when my brothers, Ed and Jimmy, would 
take over the business, Mother was con- 
cerned about my future. 

1 recall one night, long after we had 
been put to bed, when Mother and Dad 
came the closest I ever heard them to an 
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argument. Dad was poring over a bunch 
of blueprints for a job he was working on. 
Mother in her robe had just brought in a 
fresh pot of coffee, the strongest drink that 
ever passed Dad’s lips. 

“Ray,” she said, as she padded from the 
kitchen into the combination study-sewing 
room, “I’m worried about Helen.” 

“She sick?” asked Dad, still engrossed 
in his work. 

“Nothing like that.” she reassured him. 
“Tt’s—well, I don’t know if I can explain 
it to you. It’s something a man couldn't 
understand.” 

“But a woman can, that it, Vinie?” 
Through the door of my bedroom I could 
hear him push back his chair. “Well, sup- 
pose you tell me. I promise I'll try to un- 
derstand,” I heard him say. 

“Helen’s a big girl now—a young lady,” 
she began. “I want her to be happy.” 

“No reason why she shouldn’t be. She'll 
be through with junior high school in an- 
other year and after that—well, even if I 
say so myself, she’s pretty enough to take 
her pick of half a dozen young fellows 
when the time comes.” 

“And then what?” asked my mother in 
a strange, quiet voice. 

“Then what!” I could tell Dad was 
anxious to drop the subject and get back 
to something he knew more about. “What 
does any girl do? What did you do? Find 
a husband, raise some children—make a 
home.” 

“That's 
Helen. 

“Vinie!” 

“Don’t stop me, Ray,” Mother said, and 
there was a steely tone in her voice I had 
never heard before. “I’ve held my tongue 
all these years, but now I’m going to have 
my say!” 

Dad must have stared at her in amaze- 
ment, for he didn’t say anything for a long 
time. Then he said quietly, “All right, 
Vinie. I'll listen. I didn’t realize 

By this time I had slipped out of bed 
and crept to the upstairs landing where I 
could hear every word they spoke. Mother 
explained to Dad that what she wanted 
was for me to finish my education. The best 
schools were up North, she said, and told 
him she had already written to Uncle Ben 
and Aunt Clara asking if I could stay with 
them in the city. Poor Dad! I guess he was 
sort of crushed by all this, because he kept 
repeating, “I never dreamed you felt this 
way, Vinie. Never dreamed!” 

Finally, he agreed to leave everything up 
to mother. 

The next morning. Mother told me I was 
going North to school. I pretended to be 
completely surprised as she enthusiastically 
told me of her plans for me. Everything 
was arranged, she said, and I would be 


just what I don’t want for 


leaving in a few weeks. 

I put on a good act. For I had scarcely 
slept a wink all night, dreaming what my 
life would be like in a strange, big city 


away from the strict discipline of my par- 
ents. Only when I felt the full excitement 
of my approaching adventure did I realize 
the sheer boredom I had endured all life in 
Harvey. The dull routine of school, home- 
work, and church on Sunday and the no 
dancing and no flirting with boys that my 
parents had drilled into me as long as | 
could remember. 

Somehow, I felt I was finally free. I re- 
solved to make the most of that freedom. 
How I regret that decision now. 


N\] OT many weeks later, I stood on the 
+ \ platform of the depot, surrounded by 
my family, all decked out in their Sunday 
best. Jimmy and Ed were devoting most 
of their attention to the sleek streamline 
engine that stood puffing on the track, 
while Dad, ill at ease in his stiff collar, 
stood shifting from one foot to the other. 
Mother didn’t try to hide her excitement. 
She kept asking me if I had remembered 
to pack everything and fussed over my 
new dress and hat. 

Finally, the conductor “All 
aboard!” and there was a sudden rush of 
activity. “Now remember all the things I’ve 
told you, Helen,” Mother said. “Be a good 
girl and mind your Aunt Clara.” 

“Yes, mother,” I replied dutifully, edg- 
ing toward the coach. 

“Oh, there are so many things I wanted 
to tell you—but . . .” She stopped, just as 
embarrassed as she always was when she 
tried to talk about the “birds and bees.” 
Mother dabbed at her eyes with a handker- 
chief. “Don’t forget to say your prayers 
every night,” she called as I started toward 
the train. “And, Baby, remember there’s 
always One who can keep you straight and 
lead you from temptation.” 

As if I didn’t know, I thought to myself. 
I kissed them all, and when I got to Dad, 
he murmured something and slipped a 
package in my hand. The next moment I 
swung up on the train and stood on the 
step waving as Mother, Dad, Jimmy and 
Ed moved faster and faster into the back- 
ground until I could no longer see them. 

I sat in my seat gazing out on the green 
fields flashing by and we had traveled quite 
a distance before | became aware of the 
tissue-paper wrapped package in my hand. 
I tore it open with eager fingers. It was a 
wallet and inside was a crisp one hundred 
dollar bill. How generous of Dad! I knew 
he could afford it, but never before had I 
had so much money at one time. 

The money seemed to symbolize my new- 
ly-found freedom, for I could do with it 
anything I pleased. I settled back in my 
seat and tried to think of the most frivolous, 
most useless thing I could buy with the 
money. 

The journey was without incident, and 
when I arrived at my Uncle’s house I was 
certain that there wouldn’t be the same 
restraints my parents put on me. Uncle 
Ben and Aunt Clara were a childless, rather 
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elderly couple and having me share their 
large South Parkway apartment on the 
boulevard made them happier than they 
had ever been, they told me. 

They weren't dyed-in-the-wool church- 
goers like Mother and Dad. I made the most 
of my freedom. As I met more and more 
boys and girls my age. they permitted me 
to go out on dates. Best of all, Uncle Ben 
would give me money in addition to that 
Dad sent me every week or so. 

I learned a lot those weeks before school 
opened and on the day classes began I 
considered myself a city girl in every way. 
Unfortunately, we lived in a district that 
made it impossible for me to attend the 
same school as my new friends. So I was 
among total strangers at school. 


HE FIRST thing I noticed was that 

these boys and girls were a rougher 
bunch than my friends. This became more 
apparent at lunch time when I wandered 
into the nearest spot where one could get 
a quick snack. It was a store across the 
street from school, called “The Shack.” It 
was a long. low building with a dirty, fly- 
specked window that concealed the interior. 
The moment I pushed through the door, a 
cloud of smoke billowed into my face. The 
place was packed with kids who looked 
more like men and women than high school 
students. 

I made my way to the counter and finally 
caught the attention of a wizened old man 
with a dirty tan face. When I asked for a 
menu, his twisted mouth broke into an ob- 
scene laugh. “Where you think you at, 
baby?” he wheezed through yellow-stained 
teeth. “This ain’t the Ritz, this is The 
Shack.” He winked suggestively. “But I 
can fix you up with anything else.” 

His evil looks and familiar manner re- 
pulsed me. “Just give me something to 
eat,” I said. 

He fished under the counter and came 
out with a hamburger, then he poured a 
glass of pop and handed them to me. I paid 
him and hurried to a vacant table against 
the wall. As I ate cautiously, I looked 
around me to see what my schoolmates 
were like. 

The boys were all wearing hats with 
wide, flat brims and most of them hid their 
eyes behind dark glasses with fantasically 
shaped Later when I 
dilated pupils concealed behind them I 
learned why they wore glasses night and 
day. The lips of the girls were heavy with 
lipstick, most of it amateurishly applied. 

A hush fell over the crowd as a tall, 
good looking boy entered. He was dressed 
like the others in a zoot suit, but there was 
something about his lean brown face that 
attracted and repelled me at the same time. 
He stood for a moment in the doorway. 

“Pick up!” I heard a girl at the next 
table whisper. “There’s Lawrence, girl, he’s 
too sharp!” There was a chorus of sighs 
from the others at the table as Lawrence 


frames. saw the 


sauntered over. As he passed me, our eyes 
met for a brief second, and I could see they 
were. light brown—cat eyes” we called 
them back home. He gave no indication 
that he took particular notice of me, but 
stood with his hands in his pockets look- 
ing down at the crowded table. “What's 
happenin’?” asked one of the boys there. 

“Everything’s cool, daddy,” Lawrence re- 
plied. Later I learned to understand the 
“jive” talk they tossed back and forth, but 
it sounded like a foreign language then. I 
listened closely, although I pretended to 
concentrate on my half-eaten hamburger. 

“T lost all my loot in a blackjack game,” 
I heard Lawrence say. “You gonna feed 
me, baby?” Immediately, one of the girls 
went up to the counter. Lawrence flopped 
into the vacant chair. “We had a game 
goin’ up in the library,” Lawrence con- 
tinued, “but just as it was gettin’ good, 
Old Lady Hill walks in and grabs the cards. 
Man, I was so salty I could have laid one 
on that old hag. What the hell,” he 
shrugged. “I was losin’ anyway.” 

“Dig the new chick?” asked one of the 
fellows. Lawrence pushed back his chair 
and I could feel his eyes on me. “Not bad,” 
he said at last. “The rest of you jokers lay 
off. That’s for me,” he ordered as I tried 
to snub him. 

“Two to one you don’t get to first base 
with that ol’ hincty chick,” sneered one of 
the girls. Just then the girl returned with 
a hot dog and some pop and handed them 
to Lawrence. Without a word of thanks he 
laid them on my table and pulled up a 
chair. Right then I made up my mind that 
no matter how fascinated the other girls 
seemed to be with him, I would never have 
anything to do with such a rude, overbear- 
ing person. So without a word, I rose from 
my seat and stalked out. I know now I 
should have kept walking until I reached 
Harvey. 


SAW Lawrence from a distance nearly 

every day after that, but I was concen- 
trating on my school work and had no time 
for the foolishness that went on in The 
Shack. I grew accustomed to the things 
that went on there and inside the school 
as well. The sight of girls buying meals 
and cigarettes for the fellows no longer 
shocked me and the conversations I over- 
heard no longer embarrassed me. 

They talked about crime and sex as 
casually as if discussing classroom lessons. 
Virtually every fellow had an “old lady” 
who supplied him with money. Many of the 
boys frankly admitted they were practicing 
to become “sweet men.” These startling re- 
lationships changed from week to week, so 
that there was a regular rotation system. 

I paid little attention to all these things 
happening around me. I stayed aloof, be- 
cause after school and on weekends I had 
my own circle of friends. Yet, I had a feel- 
ing that there was something mysterious 
going on in The Shack, something that 


aroused my curiosity. This feeling of in- 
trigue increased after an incident that cut 
me off from my outside friends. 

I had been going more or less steady 
with a boy named Harry, who attended an- 
other school. His father was a prominent 
doctor with a big home on Drexel Boule- 
vard and Uncle Ben and Aunt Clara en- 
couraged me to go out with him. One night, 
four of us were in Harry’s car coming from 
a dance. 

Somehow the conversation turned’ to 
school and when I mentioned the school 
that I was attending, it seemed to give 
Harry an idea. He pulled up at the next 
corner and said to Joe in the back seat, 
“How about you driving for a while? 
Helen and I will trade seats with you and 
Alice.” 

We started out holding hands, but by the 
time Joe had parked in a secluded spot 
just outside town, Harry and I were 
wrapped in each other’s arms. This was as 
far as I'd ever allowed any boy to go, so 
when he became bolder, I tried to protest. 
I felt his hand wandering over my body 
and I began struggling desperately. 

“Please, Harry,” I pleaded. “Don’t!” 

“Aw, come on,” he said, breathing 
heavily on my neck. “Don’t be a square.” 

“T’'m a good sport, Harry, but that’s go- 
ing too far!” 

“Don’t give me that, baby!” he laughed. 
“You know what the score is.” 

“Tm sorry,” I murmured, straightening 
my rumpled skirt. 

Harry ran his fingers through his curly 
hair and sulked against the door of the 
car. “What’s the matter? Saving it for your 
boy friend?” 

“Harry!” 

“Oh, don’t look so shocked,” he con- 
tinued. “Everybody knows that the girls at 
your school will go in a minute.” 

Wildly, I lashed out at his face. My hand 
stung as it smacked against his cheek. 
“Take me home!” I shouted. And then the 
tears of anger burned down my face. Sul- 
lenly, Harry took the driver’s seat next to 
Alice and Joe. They, too, were silent as 
Harry sped down the highway and back 
into town. I was still shaking with anger 
and shame when they let me out at home, 
then drove off without even a backward 
glance. I knew I was lucky I hadn’t been 
left stranded out in the country. Only the 
fact that Uncle Ben was such a close friend 
of Dr. Walker kept Harry from making me 
walk home after what had happened. 

After that, I saw less and less of my 
former friends. Harry Walker began cir- 
culating vicious stories about me. Natur- 
ally I was very much hurt to see how my 
former friends all turned against me. 


TRIED to throw myself completely into 
my school work, but a young girl needs 
friends. Since Lawrence had publicly 
staked his claim on me, none of the fel- 
lows would dare get too friendly with me 
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even though I gave not the slightest en- 
couragement to Lawrence. 

There was one girl who appeared to be 
not quite as rough as the others. Her name 
was Josie and she happened to be in my 
history class. Josie was a serious student 
and by helping her with her lessons occa- 
sionally, I found a new and valuable friend. 

Josie put me “hep” to a lot that was go- 
ing on around the school. She was the “old 
lady” of Lawrence’s best friend. One day 
I asked her about these weird relationships. 
Josie shrugged. “You've got to have friends, 
Helen. Bill and I are—well, we’re going to 
get married when we finish school.” 

Later, when I Josie lived, 
cramped into a tiny Prairie Avenue flat 
with her brothers and sisters and parents, 
I understood why she wanted to be on her 
own. Still, I didn’t think that Bill was the 
type who could take care of her. He was 
a typical jitterbug, always clowning and 
without a serious thought in his head. 

It was through Bill that I finally learned 
the secret of The Shack. One noon hour I 
was eating my lunch when Bill walked in 
and went over to Louie, the repulsive little 
man who owned The Shack. After a whis- 
pered conversation, I saw Louie jerk his 
head toward the rear and wink at Bill. 
As Bill nodded and started toward the 
back. I called to him. 

“Where’s Josie?” I asked. “She said 
she’d meet me here for lunch today.” 

He smiled mysteriously. “Josie’s float- 
in’! She ain’t thinkin’ about lunch or you 
either.” A sudden thought seemed to strike 
him. “Say why don’t you pick up on what’s 
happenin’? It’s about time you got with 


saw how 


if. 

“T don’t know what you mean, and I’m 
not the least bit interested,” I replied. 

“T thought you wanted to see Josie,” he 
said “but if you want to stay a square, 
then later!’”” He walked away. 

I caught up with him at the door in the 
back. 

“Are you going where Josie is?” 

“Yes. You comin’ along?” 

I hesitated a moment, then tossed my 
head. “Sure.” 

There was the sound of an electric buz- 
zer and the lock on the door clicked. Bill 
pulled it open and beckoned for me to fol- 
low. We slipped inside and climbed the 
stairs to the second floor. The door at the 
landing was opened by a stout dark wom- 
an in a faded red housecoat. “Hey, Mom, 
what's happenin’?” Bill asked. 

“Everything, honey, everything! Who’s 
your friend?” 

“This is Helen, a friend of Josie’s. Helen, 
meet Mom. She’s Louie’s old lady.” 

“Glad to meet you, Helen,” Mom said, 
showing a solid row of gold teeth in a 
broad smile. “Go on up front. Josie’s high 
already. You're gonna have to blow some to 
catch up with that chick!” 

My feeling of misgiving increased as we 
followed Mom down a dim hallway. She 


05 


waddled into the living room, where heavy 
curtains shut off the sunlight outside. The 
air was thick with a strange-smelling bitter 
sweet smoke. I saw Josie sprawled on the 
sofa, a pair of dark glasses hiding her 
eyes. Lawrence sat next to her. an odd smile 
on his face. 

“Well. look 
“Miss Stuckup in person.” 

A warning flashed through my brain, 
but as I turned to go, Mom’s broad figure 
blocked my path. 

“You gonna blow 
asked. 

“Blow?” 

“Got some mighty good pot,” she con- 
tinued. “And seein’ how this is your first 
time here, it’s on the house. Won't cost you 


who’s here!” he laughed. 


some, baby?” she 


a cent.” 

“Yeah. bring her a stick of that mellow 
pot.” Josie said in a slurred voice. 

“No!” I cried. almost shouting. 

“Try it,” purred Lawrence. “It'll make 
you feel too nice, baby.” 

Then it hit me: I was in a reefer pad! 
Already Josie was under the influence of 
marijuana and Lawrence, too, was high. 
Keep your head, I told myself. Mom shuf- 
fled back into the room and handed a 
reefer to Bill. Fascinated, I watched as he 
flicked open one end of the thin paper tube 
with his long fingernail. He lighted it from 
a cigarette on the ashtray, hunched forward 
in his seat and took a deep. sucking draw 
on the reefer. Bill held his breath for what 
seemed to be endless minutes, making 
funny choking sounds deep in his throat all 
the while. Then he released the thick white 
smoke with a sensuous sigh of pleasure. 

Bill held out his hand to me, the evil- 
looking reefer between his fingers. “Go 
ahead,” Josie urged. “That’s the best stick 
of pot ever rolled.” 

I pressed my lips tight and shook my 
head. Bill passed it to Lawrence, who took 
a draw and gave it to Josie. | was amazed. 
All this was happening within a stone’s 
throw of the school across the street. 

Then, without really knowing how it hap- 
pened, I was sitting in Lawrence’s lap. My 
head felt light and detached from the rest 
of me and a tingling sensation stole 
through my body down to my toes. Later 
I learned that I was “contact high” from 
the reefers the others were smoking. but 
all I knew then was that some strange force 
was driving me on and on and on 

Lawrence began to paw me and I strug- 
gled feebly. My defenses were down and 
without wanting to, I let him lead me down 
the hall to a darkened room. My feet moved 
like they were on springy cushions and I 
seemed to float along. I heard the door 
close behind us and I burst into a hysterical 
laughing jag that ended only when Law- 
rence’s moist lips closed over mine... 


N THE weeks that followed, I forced my- 
self to forget that awful day. The details 
were still hazy in my mind and how the 


adventure ended was a total blank. I threw 
myself into my school work so completely 


that I didn’t have much time even for 
Josie. One day. I noticed she was absent 
and when the whole week passed without 
seeing her, I wondered what had _ hap- 
pened. 

When I did find out. my heart sank into 
the pit of my stomach. It was between 
classes and as | stood at my locker I heard 
someone mention Josie. “Have you seen her 
lately?” I asked. 

The girl laughed coarsely. “You can look 
for Josie about six months from now. She’s 
three month’s gone!” 

“You mean she’s—.” I couldn’t say it. 

The other girl made a curving motion 
with her hands in front of her stomach, 
exaggerating it when she saw my shocked 
expression. “I wonder who bigged her?” 
one of them said as they walked off down 
the corridor. 

I was so weak I clung to the steel door 
of my locker for fully a minute before | 
could move. Suppose— But no! Nothing 
like that had happened to me. Or had it? 

That was the beginning of the end. From 
then on, things rushed swiftly toward the 
climax like a torrential river. sweeping all 
before it. Josie’s condition was soon dis- 
covered by her parents and the next day 
her father strode into The Shack raging 
with anger. “Who’s been fooling around 
with my daughter?” he demanded. 

A silence fell over the room. “Just show 
me the dirty little punk!” He stood there, 
his fists doubled up, looking from table 
to table. No one paid any attention to him. 

I felt sorry for the man as he hesitated 
for a moment, his eyes brimming with tears 
of frustration. Then slowly he turned and 
shuffled out before a wave of young. brittle 
laughter. But the next day The Shack was 
closed and the rumor spread that Josie’s 
father had gone to the police. In a few 
days, however, The Shack was open again 
for business. “I got pull!” Louie chuckled. 

A short time later, I found myself grow- 
ing listless and weak. It was an effort to 
get out of bed each morning. I passed it 
off, blaming my school work. 

Ever since Josie’s “accident” I debated 
with myself whether I ought to tell what I 
knew. But I kept silent, even though I was 
one of the students questioned by Mrs. Hill, 
the Dean of Girls. I became very fond of 
the kindly, gray-haired dean. She had writ- 
ten to my mother telling her what an ex- 
cellent student I was. I thought about ask- 
ing Mrs. Hill for a pass to see the school 
doctor, but somehow I couldn’t bring my- 
self to it. 

I was in the middle of an English recita- 
tion when it hit me. There was a terrible 
cramp in my stomach and a wave of nausea 
swept over me. I asked to be excused and 
staggered to the washroom. I leaned my 
feverish forehead against the cool brick 
wall and gasped for breath. Then one after 
another in rapid succession came _ the 
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cramps again and I bit my lips to keep 
back a scream of pain. I fell to the floor 
moaning. Then I must have passed out. 

When I came to, Mrs. Hill was bent over 
me. A sigh of relief escaped her lips as she 
saw my eyelids flutter open. “Thank God!” 
she breathed. “Lie still, dear. ’ve sent for 
the doctor.” 

I gripped her arm until she winced from 
the pain. “Please don’t tell my folks!” I 
begged. “I couldn’t face them. Please! Ill 
do anything!” Tears streamed down my 
cheeks. I sobbed and gradually slipped 
back the black void of nothing- 


ness .«- 


into 


HAT WAS over two years ago. It took 

long. lonely weeks before the shame and 
pain of a miscarriage passed. My parents 
rushed to the city and my mother was 
heartbroken. Dad’s hurt showed only in his 
eyes. He didn’t scold or reprimand me. 
There was no need. I had learned my lesson 
and had paid for it. 

I was ready to do anything to atone for 
my mistake, even return to finish school as 
Aunt Clara insisted. By that time a citizens 
committee launched a full investigation of 
conditions there, and I guess it was only 
my willingness to testify that won me the 
right to stay in school. Other students fol- 
lowed my lead. and for the first time I real- 
ized that the decent students were in the 


majority. Only a comparative handful had 
been caught up in the evil web of Louie, 
Mom and The Shack. 

Gradually, I found new friends and I felt 
that I could count on them. But now, as I 
was about to make entrance on the 
stage before their parents, adults who knew 
all the grim details of what had happened 
to me, I faltered. I glanced at Mrs. Hill. 
She gave me a smile and her lips formed 
the word, “Proudly.” I took a deep breath 
and as Mr. Phelps called “Helen Wiggins,” 
I stepped onto the stage. My knees shook 
a little and a hushed gasp rippled through 
the packed auditorium. 

Mr. Phelps halted me as he handed me 
the rolled-up diploma. I gasped in surprise 
as I heard him say into the microphone, 
“Here is a student who deserves special 
commendation. Her determination to com- 
plete her education in the face of terrific 
odds should make us realize that the youth 
of today is not a lost generation. It is up to 
us to give them all the help and encour- 
agement we can. For when they make mis- 
takes, it means that somewhere along the 
line, we as adults have failed them.” 

He shook hand and a thunderous 
roar of applause rolled across the foot- 
lights. With tears in my eyes I turned and 
walked off the stage, the diploma clutched 
hand and my head held high— 


THE END 
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BATTLE OF 


THE SEXES 


> A Chicago husband criticized his wife for hitting a phonograph to start the 
record playing. A bitter argument followed in which he struck her with a broom. 
When he came back two hours later to tell her he was sorry. she stabbed him with 


a pocket knife. Then she pleaded with him to forgive her. “Forget it,” he 


walked out the door and died. 


said, 


> Married in church, a New York couple celebrated their nuptials in a night club. 
At their party, the groom arose at three o’clock in the morning to announce: “This 
is all a mistake. I don’t know what I’ve gotten into.” He walked out and didn’t 
show up until three days later. A judge granted her an annulment. 


ode 


> After blowing off the top of her husband’s head with a 16-gauge shotgun, a 
Louisville wife told police that she had killed him “because he wouldn’t give me 
any loving.” She was eight months pregnant. 

F 


elt 


> A Los Angeles publisher was declared the father of the baby of a former em- 
ploye of his while his wife sat next to him in court. The former ad clerk of the 
paper produced cancelled checks from the publisher to prove he had paid her 
rent as well as other expenses. The judge decided for the publisher’s mistress and 


ordered him to pay her $75 a month. 


\ 


> Charging a “bedroom and office” love affair between his wife and a former U. S. 
Assistant District Attorney, a GI filed a $250.000 alienation of affections suit in 
Washington. His strongest evidence was a photo taken of his wife and the attorney, 
both caught nude together in a room raided by the vet and three detectives. 


> In Detroit a wife who shot her husband to death told the jury that the murder 
occurred when he objected to her accepting flowers from a neighbor. When she 
refused to return them, he threatened to kill her with a rifle he seized. She grabbed 


a gun from a drawer and shot him first. 
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Desert 
Madness 


(Continued from Page 25) 
swimming pool caught my eye. A few hun- 
dred yards away from the house, arranged 
in a rough semi-circle, were some white 
stucco cabins, each one far enough away 
from the others to insure complete privacy. 

I took all this in as a tall, heavy-set man 
in faded blue jeans strode toward the car. 
“Mr. Hardy?” he asked in a hearty voice. 
“T’'m Abner Hill. Doc Willis wired us you 
were coming. Welcome to the Hill ranch!” 
He caught my hand in his powerful grasp 
and smiled warmly. 

“Thanks, Mr. Hill,” I said. “You've cer- 
tainly got everything to work with! I'd 
never dreamed I’d find such a—well- 

Hill’s big laugh boomed out. “You mean 
you didn’t think our people would own a 
place like this? Well, Mr. Hardy. lots of 
people are surprised to find someone like 
me running a dude ranch. Believe it or not, 
but we even get a few people from Holly- 
wood out here—not big-name stars. of 
course, but our accommodations are nice 





enough for anybody.” 

Just then, floating on the breeze from 
the foothills of the nearby mountains. came 
the neighing of a horse. It sounded wild 
and untamed, full of pain and animal fury. 
A look of concern flashed over Hill’s broad, 
brown face and I glanced in the direction 
he was looking. There, skirting the base of 
a small mountain, was a galloping horse 
and I could see the white-sleeved arm of its 
rider slashing at its rump with a quirt. A 
second before they vanished out toward the 
desert, I noticed the long, flowing hair of 
the rider—it was a woman. 

I kept silent as I saw Hill’s drawn ex- 
pression and a moment later, he was lead- 
ing me into the ranch house. A lanky cow- 
hand drove my car to the garage next to 
the stable. Already the sun was setting in a 
burst of crimson, and by the time Hill and 
I had finished supper and went into the 
large living room for brandy, it was dusk. 

“T didn’t notice any other guests,” I ob- 
served as he handed me the drink. 

“The off season,” he replied. “It'll be a 
few more weeks before the tourists come. 
Then they'll be thick as June bugs.” 

“Of course, I like it this way,” I told him. 
“IT came out here to rest, and the fewer 
people I see, the better.” 

“You won't have any trouble on that 
score,” he assured me. “There’s a young 
couple here on their honeymoon, and I’m 
sure they won’t bother you,” he added with 
a mischievous chuckle. “Then, there’s a 
young school teacher from L.A., and that’s 
all.” 
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“Was that the school teacher we saw out 
riding just now?” I asked casually. 

That same look of concern crossed Hill’s 
face, and he hesitated for a moment. “My 
wife.” he said at last. 

Silently we finished our drinks and Hill 
took me to my cabin. It was a gas-heated, 
three-room building, quite comfortably 
furnished. Just before he turned to go, Hill 
stretched out his hand. “I hope you'll be 
comfortable, Mr. Hardy. Doc Willis said 
you'd been sick. Well, we can heal your 
body here—that is, nature will. But old 
Mother Nature is a funny female, and the 
moon and the desert play tricks on a man 

or a woman,” he added, thoughtfully. 

As he walked away. I saw him look off 
into the desert, gleaming almost white in 
the moonlight, and for a second his hulk- 
ing shoulders seemed to sag. But after my 
long drive I was in no mood for mysteries 
and without even turning on the light in 
the bedroom, I undressed and fell into bed. 


HAD arranged to have my meals in the 

cabin. so for the next three days I saw no 
one except Slim, who brought the tray. The 
cross-country drive had taken more out of 
me than I’d realized and I was content 
merely to sit in the sun and soak up its 
health-giving rays. Two or three times a 
day I'd see Hill going about his chores and 
he'd wave to me. 

On Sunday morning Slim had a message 
for me. “The boss is invitin’ you to dinner,” 
he said, grinning like a Cheshire cat. 

“Funny he didn’t say anything about it 
when he rode past a little while ago,” I 
said. 

“Hell. I don’t mean him,” Slim scoffed. 
“I’m talking about her.” 

\s I shaved, taking care not to disturb 
the mustache I’d decided to grow, I won- 
dered about the insolent, almost insulting 
tone in Slim’s voice when he mentioned 
Mrs. Hill. Probably overbearing 
female tyrant who tried to run her hus- 
band’s business, I decided. I imagined her 
to be in her late forties since Hill was at 
least 50 despite the fact that he had the 
appearance of a much younger man. 


some 


| was never so wrong in my life, I dis- 
covered that evening. In fact, I almost 
choked on the highball I was sipping when 
Mrs. Hill walked—or rather, glided—into 
the living room. Seeing her that first time 
was like a sock between the eyes. She had 
a body like a bronze Venus. The full, volup- 
tuous curves were encased in a sheath of 
shimmering silk and only with an effort 
could I tear my eyes from that vibrant, 
pulsating body. 

Her face was almost as remarkable. It 
was the color of autumn oak leaves, with 
full, pouting lips that seemed to invite at- 
tention. She wasn’t a day over 25. 

“This is my wife, Delores.” I heard Hill 
saying. “This is Mr. Hardy, our special 
guest, dear.” 

“How nice.” she said, showing her white, 


40 


even teeth in a warm smile. “I hope you 
don’t find it too boring here, Mr. Hardy.” 

Her light brown eyes smiled into mine 
and I knew that even if I had been bored 
the short time I'd been at the ranch, I'd 
never be again. With those long. curled 
lashes. she had what the fellows call “bed- 
room eyes.” All through dinner I tried to 
figure out the relationship between these 
two: a settled, mature man of 50 and a 
young, beautiful girl who seemed to be 
like a seething volcano, ready to erupt at 
any moment. 

By the time we were finished, I was no 
closer to a solution. We sat out on the patio 
sipping cool drinks and I was finding it 
more and more difficult to keep my eyes off 
Del, as she insisted I call her. If Hill was 
aware of the complete way in which his 
wife had captured my attention, he gave no 
sign. Only once did the look of content- 
ment vanish from his face. “Do you like to 
ride, Ralph?” Del asked me. 

“Love it! Only I haven’t tried it out here 
yet,” I answered. “But there’s plenty of 
time.” 

“Yes,” 
voice. “There is time- 

That night I tossed restlessly on my bed 
waiting for sleep to come. In vain I tried 
to force from my spinning ':ain haunting 
visions of Del’s maddening beauty—the 
slinking hips, the heaving bosom, the chal- 
lenging eyes. Finally, in desperation. I got 
up, went to the window through which a 
dazzling shaft of moonlight streamed. Just 
as I pulled down the shade. I caught a 
glimpse of a shadowy figure heading to- 
wards the stable. A short time later there 
was a muffled thud of flying hoofs and all 
was quiet. I fell asleep trying to figure 
what it was all about. 


she agreed in her low. husky 
now.” 


ILL MUST have liked me, 

after that he insisted I take my meals 
at the ranch house. Usually. there were just 
the two of us, eating sometimes in silence, 
sometimes indulging in typical masculine 
conversation. One night he asked me if I 
was married. I told him that I'd been too 
busy building my business into something 
worthwhile to think much about women 
and at the age of 30, I was a confirmed 
bachelor. 

He puffed meditatively on his pipe. 
“Every man should marry,” he observed. 
“What 
with no one to share it. This ranch of mine 
would be no more to me than a sharecrop- 
per’s farm if I didn’t have a wife.” 

I smiled. “I can understand that! In your 
case a man would be a fool not to ap- 
preciate—” I stopped, afraid I'd gone too 
far. But Hill was the one who continued 
the conversation. 

“T agree, Ralph,” he said, nodding his 
head. “But some say I’m a fool because I 
took a wife—so young.” 

“I'd say you were a pretty lucky fellow. 
Del—Mrs. Hill is a wonderful woman.” I 


because 


good is your successful business 


tried not to sound too personal. 

“Yes, let them talk!” he declared, and 
suddenly it seemed as if he weren't talking 
to me at all but to the whole world. “I 
don’t give a damn what they say about me. 
I've got this ranch, I’ve got a beautiful 





wife—everything I want!” 

And then I knew what it was: Hill could 
never hope to satisfy the lust for love of a 
woman like Del. And a man like Hill was 
the type to eat out his heart because of it. 

The embarrassed silence that followed 
was broken by Del’s sudden appearance. 
She wore riding boots and _ tight-fitting 
jeans. Her sleeveless blouse hugged her 
rounded breasts that fairly strained at the 
sheer fabric. | was shocked when I saw her 
face. It was tight and drawn as if she were 
in agonizing pain, and her jet black hair 


was drawn into a knot in back. accentuat- | 


ing her Indian-like cheeks. 

Without saying a word to me, she went 
over to Hill and planted a chaste kiss on 
his forehead. then headed for the door. Just 
before she left the room, she paused in the 
doorway. Her breasts were heaving and 
her lips parted slightly. Her eyes blazed 
into mine for a fraction of a second, chal- 
lenging, inviting. Then she was gone. 

After the hoofbeats of her horse had 
faded, Hill stood up and flicked off the 
lights. In the dimness he was transformed 
into the old man he actually was. He stu- 
died me for a moment. “You haven't tried 
the desert yet, have you, Ralph?” he asked. 

“No,” I answered. “You warned me 
about the desert at night. Remember?” 

Hill grunted. “So I did. Well. now I’m 
not so sure. Maybe you can resist—” He 
shuffled tiredly toward the door. “Then, 
maybe you can’t—” | heard him mutter. 
I waited, but apparently he was retiring 
for the night. 

As I crossed the moonlit grounds. I tried 
to make some sense of what I had seen 
and heard. Had Del ridden off into the 
desert again? Was Hill encouraging me to 
ride after her? Halfway to my cabin. | 
turned off the path and headed for the 
stable. A horse, saddled and bridled. was 
tied to a hitching post. 

Making a sudden decision, I swung up 
into the saddle and turned the horse's 
head toward the desert. A short distance 
into the sand I picked up the trail of an- 
other rider. The moon, bright and round as 
a silver dollar, hung in the blue-black 
velvet sky and as I looked up at the gleam- 
ing orb I remembered some of the old 
superstitions about its effect on insanity. 
I'd read somewhere that the word “lunacy” 
comes from the Latin word for moon— 
“luna.” 

My horse’s hoofs thudded gently into 
the sand as we climbed a small dune and 
at the top. I reined in. I searched out into 
the void all around me. looking for some- 
thing, I didn’t quite know what. Far off to 
the right I saw a shadowy shape and the 
horse threw up his head and snorted. An 
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answering whinny floated back from across 
the sea of sand. 

As I approached at a brisk trot, I could 
see Del’s horse tethered to a small cactus, 
but she was nowhere in sight. I dismounted 
and set out on foot. When I found her I 
stopped in my tracks. My pulse raced and 
the blood pounded a tattoo in my temples 
like wild, primitive drums. 

For there, stretched out on a blanket was 
Del, one arm flung across her face like a 
sun bather. The moon’s rays bathed her 
smooth young body with a brilliant glow. 
In a heap nearby were her clothes .. . 

Drawn by some irresistible force, I went 
closer. She must have known who it was, 
but not once did she open her eyes. Her 
lithe arms shot out and pulled me down 
on the blanket and I could feel her trem- 
bling violently. For one fleeting second I 
thought of Hill, remembered Del was a 
married woman. But her lips clung with a 
fierceness that was almost animal-like in 
its intensity. 

No man could withstand the passion gen- 
erated out there in the loneliness of the 
desert where stripped of all semblance of 
civilization, man and woman can so easily 
revert to untamed creatures of emotion. 
And the moon was the only witness as we 
drank our fill of love... 


N THE weeks that followed, each night 

was a repetition of the first, only more 
violent. Around the ranch, Del treated me 
with a detached aloofness that never failed 
to amaze me, knowing how passionate she 
could be. As for Hill, I tried hard to make 
my avoidance of him seem unintentional. 
But there were times when he’d virtually 
corner me into a conversation and then I 
tried to sound as casual as if nothing had 
been happening to me those past few 
weeks. 

But something was happening to me, 
and I didn’t know whether to blame it on 
the moon, the desert or Del. Perhaps it was 
all three influences working together on 
me that almost drove me mad while wait- 
ing for those unforgettable nights. I had 
gotten to the point where I no longer cared 
whether Hill suspected anything or not. 

Trying to satiate Del and also my burn- 
ing desire for her took its toll on my 
weakened body, too. I lost weight and my 
cheeks became gaunt and hollow. But I 
could no more tear myself away from Del 
than a drunkard can give up his bottle. 

One night, spent and exhausted we fell 
asleep out there on the desert. The sun was 
rising high in the cloudless sky when Del 
shook me and pointed to the spot where we 
had left the horses the night before. Both 
of them were gone, strayed off. 

“Now what?” I asked, as if by some 
miracle Del could produce another horse. 

“Looks like we should have brought our 
hiking boots,” she smiled. But her eyes 
were clouded and a shadow of fear flitted 
across her face. “I'll race you to the next 


hill,” she challenged, and set off fleetly 
across the already hot sand. 

I caught her just as she topped the dune 
and we fell to the sand, rolling down the 
other side. But in the midst of our gay 
laughter, my chest suddenly constricted 
and I burst into a fit of coughing. When it 
was over, | lay back, too weak to move. 

“Ralph! What is it? What’s wrong?” Del 
cried in a frightened voice. I could only 
gasp for air and wildly she looked around 
for help. But help was at least two miles 
away, across the furnace-like sands and 
under the blazing sun. I rallied all my 
strength and tried to rise. But the pain 
hit me again and I sank to my knees. 

“Go on, Del,” I gasped. “You can make 
it.” A feeble smile came to my lips. “Ill 
just sit here and take it easy until help 
comes.” 

Swiftly, she stripped off the shirt she 
wore, baring the upper part of her body 
to the sun. “Here,” she instructed. “Wrap 
this around your head. I'll be back with 
horses as soon as I can.” 

She flung herself into my arms and clung 
there a moment. I thought she was going 
to break down, but after covering my fever- 
ish face with kisses, she turned and started 
toward the ranch at a brisk, ground-eating 
walk. 

The heat became unbearable and a thou- 
sand and one thoughts crowded into my 
brain. Naturally, Hill was 
aware of how it was with Del and me. 
What would he do? Suppose she failed to 
make it back to the ranch, or even if she 
did, would they find me in time? Somehow 
I struggled to my feet and staggered along. 
My lips were so parched I could barely 
whisper Del’s name and my feet were like 
fresh baked bricks as they ploughed along 
through the shifting, sliding sand... 


over-heated 


VY HEN they finally found me, I had 

wandered aimlessly almost a mile from 
the spot where Del had left me. I was de- 
lirious and if Hill had been ignorant of 
the whole affair, he learned the whole 
thing from me as I babbled away in my 
half-conscious state. 

Doc Willis was at the bedside when I 
finally did come to. A smile 
creased his face as I opened my eyes. 
“Well, I guess you'll live, after all.” 

“Del,” I murmured. “Is she—?” 


sad, wise 


Doc nodded. “She made it back more 
dead than alive,” he told me. Then, in an- 
swer to the question in my eyes, “She’s 
gone back to Los Angeles. It was best that 
way.” 

“What about Hill?” I managed. 

Doc polished his glasses on his tie. 
“Funny thing how a man can fool him- 
self into believing something, even when 
his eyes tell him just the opposite. Of 
course Abner knew what was going on, 
but he was powerless to stop it. Just as he 
was powerless to make a healthy young 
girl like Dolores happy.” He frowned. “A 
messy situation, son.” 

“T know. It’s all my fault.” 

“Maybe so, maybe not. Abner didn’t 
seem to think so. He didn’t blame Dolores, 
either. No, he just shook his fist at the 
desert out there and swore the vilest oaths 
I’ve ever heard. Who knows, maybe he’s 
right.” 

I had plenty of time for thinking the 
long days and nights I lay in bed. My de- 
sire for Del had lost some of its fierceness, 
was calmer, more rational now. Weeks 
later, when I sought her out in Los Angeles, 
I wondered how it would be looking into 
those eyes again, how it would be standing 
close to her, feeling again the attraction 
that drew us together like a powerful 
magnet. 

I had asked Doc what to do. “That’s up 
to you,” he said. “Abner was never really 
a husband to her, so there’ll be an annul- 
ment I suppose. But whatever you decide, 
make sure it’s what you want.” 

I soon had my answer. It was still there, 


but now it was deeper, more meaningful 
than before. Del must have sensed the 


question I hesitated to ask. 

“Tell me, darling, is there 
Chicago?” 

I nodded. “We have a moon.” 

“Ts it—is it like the one out there?” 

My pulse skipped a beat. “Does it make 
a difference?” 2 

She gazed deep into my eyes, then smiled 
gently. “No, it'll never be that way again, 
Ralph.” 

“You mean you’ve changed?” 

“We've both changed, darling. This time, 
it'll be even better.” 

And as I drew her close and brushed 
her eyelids with my lips, I knew in my 


heart she was right. THE END 


a moon in 
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I MARRIED A HIGH SCHOOL BOY 


Should a girl marry a boy younger than 
herself—especially if he’s still in high school? 
When Mary Johnston, aged 22, fell for Roger 
Smith, 18, that was a tough dilemma—but 
love found its way. Read the moving story of 
the pitfalls in a romance that challenged age- 


old concepts. 
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Any 
Man’s 
Woman 


(Continued from Page 29) 

I guess the doctors have a word for the 
odd quirk in my personality that set me off 
on the wrong track long before I began to 
beg. borrow—even steal—the affections of 
any man who showed the slightest interest 
in me. It’s normal for people to want the 
affection of those they care for. But with 
me. it was something more than that, some- 
thing within me that was so powerful it 
was frightening. I had to be the one ob- 
ject of affection, the center of the universe. 
I remember how. when my sister Betty was 
born. I sensed I was losing my coveted 
place in the Ellis family. Papa seemed 
never to have time for me any more. 

I recall the day they brought Betty home 
from the hospital as one of the unhap- 
piest in my young life. The bawling infant 
in the pink blankets grabbed the spotlight 
and | resented it. In vain, I tried all my 
cute tricks on the relatives and friends who 
had come to see the new baby—reciting 
poems. exhibiting my newest dress, and 
pestering the adults with all sorts of ques- 
tions. But all eyes were on Betty. Finally. 
I retired to a corner. sulking. 

From then on, there was a silent rivalry 
between Mom, Betty and I for Papa’s at- 
tention, and somehow I knew it was a los- 
ing battle for me. I looked around for a new 
worshiper at my throne. It was then, at the 
age of nine, I “discovered” boys. 

Billy, the boy next door, came over to 
ride my bicycle one day. just as he had 
always been doing. 

“I'm not bringing it out 
haughtily informed him. 

“Why not, Linda?” he 
broke er 

“No.” 


“Then why not?” Billy insisted. 


today,” I 


asked. “Is it 


“Because.” 

“Because? What kind of answer is that?” 

[ stuck my nose in the air. 

“ll give you a nickel,”. he said, hold- 
ing out the coin in his grimy hand. 

“IT got two nickels. so there!” 

“Aw gee. Linda.” he whined. 

I watched him from the corner of my 
eye. “You can ride,” I said, “if you carry 
my books to school—” 

“Oh. all right,” he agreed after think- 
ing it over. 

and home again,” I added. Billy 
nodded. “Every day!” I said, throwing in 
the last condition in our bargain. hold- 
ing my breath for fear he would object. 
But the bicycle was a powerful attraction 
and he gave in. 

{1s we grew older and began to go to 
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parties where we played kissing games like 
“Post Office.” and “Spin the Bottle,” I 
was never content to compete for a part- 
ner on an equal basis with the other girls. 
Billy was always there to give me a child- 
ish peck on the cheek after a meaningful 
glance to remind him of our bargain. 

By the time we got to high school. folks 
took it for granted that some day. Billy and 
I would get married. But I had already 
set my cap for Bud Wilson. captain of the 
football team. The fact that he was older 
than I and was so popular. only increased 
my determination to win him from his 
regular “date,” Martha Holmes, who had 
just as many admirers among the boys as 
Bud had among the girls. 

“You can forget about Bud Wilson,” ad- 
vised Sally, my best girl friend. “Don’t 
waste your time.” 

“What’s the matter. don’t you think ’m 
as pretty as Martha?” I stared at her hard. 

“T didn’t say that, Linda.” she said has- 
tily. “I just don’t think Bud is interested 
in any other girl.” 

“Tl show you how wrong you are,” I 
boasted. “I'll show you and the whole 
school!” 

Before a week had passed, Bud and I 
were eating lunch together and everyone 
knew we had gone out on a date together. 
What they didn’t know was that I had 
bribed Bud much the same way I had 
Billy. Papa worked for a weekly news- 
paper and was always getting free tickets 
to sports events. I had told Bud that the 
two tickets Papa had given me for one of 
Joe Louis’ fights would go to waste unless 
I found someone to take me. Naturally, 
Bud had jumped at the chance and after 
that night I didn’t give him much chance 
to think about Martha. 

The whole school was abuzz with gos- 
sip about my “conquest.” especially after 
good old Sally spread the word that Bud 
was taking me to the prom. That made me 
the most envied girl in school. Bud had 
fallen hard but I didn't bother to 
analyze my feelings toward him. Just bask- 
ing in the warmth of his adoring eyes was 


even 


enough for me. 


THE PROM was a huge success. Dressed 

in a daring strapless gown and with my 
long black curls combed into a sophisti- 
cated up-sweep. I was the belle of the ball. 
It was in the midst of a waltz as my part- 
ner and I swept past the bandstand that | 
first saw Bruce. He was looking down at 
me and our eyes met—and held. I knew 
instantly that here was the only man | 
could really ever love. 

Impatiently. I waited for the band to 
finish the number. I rushed to the stand on 
the pretext of making a request. but actu- 
ally to meet the leader. Bruce Benton was 
a young musician who had cut a few rec- 
ords and was well on his way to a brilliant 
career. He was much better looking than 
the pictures I had seen of him. His neat 


mustache topped a pair of smiling lips and 
his tall, well-built figure was striking, even 
in the extremely-cut, full-draped jacket 


most musicians wear. But it was his eyes, ’ 


deep set and magnetic that held a fas- 
cination for me that seemed to grow strong- 
er every time I gazed into them. 

“Is that the reason you came over?” 
Bruce asked when I introduced myself and 
requested Duke Ellington’s Solitude. 

“Just an excuse,” I confessed, return- 
ing his contagious smile. . 

“I was hoping you’d come.” he said. 
“I’ve had eyes for you ever since you 
danced by.” 

My heart leaped at this evidence of his 
interest. After all, there must have been 
500 girls there that night. Bruce handed 
his baton to the trumpet player and took 
my arm. Gently he guided me across the 
floor and out onto the moonlit terrace of the 
country club. We found a secluded nook 
and stood there, not talking. just drinking 
in the beauty of the night. The breeze was 
like a lover’s caress and the stars seemed 
to brush the treetops. 

Behind us, the band swung into that 
favorite, Sweet and Lovely. “So lovely!” 
whispered Bruce into my ear. and his arms 
stole around my waist. His firm. yet gen- 
tle touch, sent a thrill through my trem- 
bling body and I swayed toward him. “Lin- 
da—sweet and lovely Linda!” 

“This is the way it happens in books,’ 
I said breathlessly. “It can’t be true.” 

His strong, slim fingers lifted my chin 
so that his eyes burned into mine. “It’s 
true. Linda. Believe me.” he said. “It’s 
like playing music. You hit a chord and 
it’s something that’s never been written 
or played before, yet it’s right. You can’t 
explain how or why it happened. but there 
it is and you’ve got the beginning of a 


2 


wonderful love song.” 

“Our love song.” I breathed. 

“Yes. darling, ours.” 

His eager lips sought mine and sudden- 
ly my heart was waltzing up among the 
silvery low-hanging clouds. dancing to the 


beautiful strains of an immortal love 
song. « . 


Every night after that I sat in the Lenox 
Avenue nightclub where Bruce’s band was 
playing. watching his every move with 
adoring eyes. Our whirlwind romance was 
kept a secret from my parents until after 
the Saturday night when we jumped into 
Bruce’s roadster and drove up to Green- 
wich, Conn., to be married. 

Of course. my mother was furious at my 
elopement but there was nothing she could 
do—I had reached the age of consent. 
Life with Bruce was one long beautiful day- 
dream. and the responsibility of a wife 
seemed to spur him on with new ambition. 
So it wasn’t long before Bruce’s booking 
agent was getting the band out-of-town 
dates. I cried and pleaded to be allowed 
to go along, but Bruce was firm. “It’s rough 
out there on the read, baby.” he told me. 
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“We'll be playing one-night stands, eating 
in two-bit hash houses and snatching sleep 
in the back of a crowded bus.” 

“I don’t care!” I insisted. “I want to be 
wherever you are. I—I won't know what to 
do with myself with you not here.” 

Bruce took me in his arms and held me 
close. “There’s another reason you can’t 
come.” he said softly. “How do you ex- 
pect me to concentrate on my music if 
you're around? It'll be hard enough as it 
is just being away from you these few 
weeks.” 

His soothing words calmed me and re- 
luctantly I agreed that he was right. But 
he had been gone hardly a week before I 
began getting restless. My family had soon 
become reconciled to my marriage, so I 
spent more and more time with them. 
Finally. I locked up our apartment and 
moved into Betty’s room. I promised to 
move out when Betty returned from school 
at Howard University the following week. 


VY J] HEN Betty came home, she had stars 

in her eyes and a tall, handsome young 
doctor in tow. Larry had come to New York 
to work with a doctor on 125th Street and 
also, I could readily see, to be near Betty. 
Larry was very kind and considerate and 
when he suggested that I tag along on 
their dates I jumped at the chance. 

“I'd love to come, Larry,” I told him. 
“That is. if Betty doesn’t object.” 

“Betty's a good sport,” he assured me. 
“Just leave it to me. I think it'd do you 
good. You look so—well, so lonely.” 

Larry was right, but it wasn’t just lone- 
liness. I missed the attention and adoration 
of a man. And almost without realizing it, 
I began to get it from Larry. He was 
fascinated by my stories of the celebrities 
I had met with Bruce, and for my _ part, 
I confess I took delight in seeing this good- 
looking youth responding to my charms. 
My sister was the shy, retiring type and 
whenever we three were out together, it 
appeared that Larry and I were the en- 
gaged couple, while Betty was merely tag- 
ging along. And all the time, I was en- 
couraging this illusion, shamelessly pre- 
tending a deep interest in his medical work 
and playing the role of clinging vine. 

One day we went for a picnic with some 
friends of Larry and Betty. I took special 
pains to be the most attractive girl in the 
bunch. I wore a pair of extremely brief 
shorts and a form-fitting sweater that 
showed my figure off to the best advantage. 
The creamy make-up I put on made my 
skin glow in the sunlight like newly-pol- 
ished bronze. The moment I stepped into 
the car I was certain that Larry would 
have eyes for no one but me that day, and 
a thrill of anticipation pulsed through me. 

That night, when it was time to leave. 
there were several cars filled with gaily 
laughing couples. Larry and I sat in his 
car waiting for Betty and anyone else need- 
ing a lift back to town. 


“Let’s go,” I said impatiently. “I hate 
waiting for people.” 

“But what about Betty?” Larry asked. 

“There’s plenty of room in the other 
cars,” I “Of if you're 
afraid to be alone with me 

Larry’s answer was to throw the car in 
gear and we roared into the night down 
the lonely highway. We drove for a while 
in silence. I stole a glance at Larry’s face, 
dimly lighted by the glow of the dashboard. 
His chin was set and his lips were pressed 
in a thin, straight line, betraying his sup- 
pressed emotion. “We should have waited 
for Betty,” he blurted out suddenly. “Some- 
how, I can’t think straight when you're 
around.” 

“Why think at all?” 

“Because if I let my emotions run wild 
—” He looked at me. I felt his hand on 
my knee. 

“Better concentrate on driving the car, 
Larry.” I suggested coyly. 

“Oh, to hell with the car and everything 
else—except you, Linda!” 

“Why, Larry!” I said, feigning surprise. 
Already, I knew what was coming next and 
by the time he had pulled off to the side 
of the road and switched off the lights. I 
Larry 


insisted. course, 


was coolly lighting a _ cigarette. 
reached over and pulled me to him. He 
snatched the cigarette from me and flung it 
away. “I’m jealous of anything that touches 
your lips.” he murmured. His feverish lips 
closed over mine and his arms threatened to 
crush the breath from me. 

Suddenly he released me. a frown knit- 
ting his smooth, tan brow. “What's the mat- 
ter, didn’t you like it?” I purred. 

“You know that’s not true!” he declared. 
“Tt’s—it’s just that I lose my head with 
you. I’m all mixed up inside.” 

But I was not interested in Larry’s pangs 
of conscience. I knew he was thinking 
about Betty and I determined that for to- 
night there would be no one else but me, 
even in his thoughts. I let my eyelids half- 
shield my eyes and began to pout. I heaved 
a deep sigh, making sure to press my body 
hard against him. I felt Larry tremble from 
the intimate contact. I parted my lips and 
waited breathlessly. With a groan of des- 
peration, he took me in his arms, and once 
again | knew the sweet satisfying thrill of 
conquest... 

Soon we were going out without Betty, 
just Larry and I on care-free, fun-packed 
excursions to Coney Island and to romantic 
spots along the Hudson. If Betty saw what 
was happening, she kept it to herself and 
said nothing. But one night, Larry and I 
happened to run into Bud, who had never 
gotten over my marriage to Bruce. Bud 
glared at Larry insolently, then gave me 
a knowing smile that held more contempt 
than an insulting remark. Later, I was to 
regret the rude way I snubbed him. 

Although I sensed that Larry was losing 
his head over me, I was startled when one 
night he suddenly blurted out his love for 


me in awkward, stammering phrases. 
“Don’t laugh, Linda!” he said fiercely. “I 
couldn’t stand it.” 

“But, Larry, honey, what do you expect 
me to say? I’m a married woman.” 

“So what? People get divorces every 
day.” He started pacing the floor nervously. 
“You might as well know.” Larry con- 
tinued, “I’ve broken the news to Betty.” 

“You fool!” I raged. “What does a kid 
like you know about love? I was just play- 
ing—amusing myself with you because I 
was lonely. I didn’t mean for this to hap- 
pen!” 

He stared at me in shocked silence, then 
slumped into a chair. After a time, he rose 
and stalked to the door. “Well, I guess the 
joke’s on me,” he said pathetically. “I cer- 
tainly loused things up!” Larry clenched 
his fists and glared at me so long I thought 
he was going to hit me. But he finally 
shrugged his shoulders and said, “I feel 
sorry for you, Linda. Some day you'll pay 
for all the heartache you’ve caused. I hope 
to God I'm around to see it!” 


FTER that, all hell broke loose. Betty 

refused to see Larry again, broke off 
their engagement and suddenly left town. 
She wrote Mother from California that she 
was trying to forget and start a new life 
out there. But any concern I felt at the 
part I played in wrecking their romance, 
turned to genuine alarm when Bruce finally 
returned from his road tour. 

“Miss me, baby?” he asked as he tossed 
his suitcase on the bed. But he wasn’t smil- 
ing and his eyes glinted with a hard, dan- 
gerous light. “Ill bet you did!” he sneered, 
without waiting for my answer. 

“Bruce, honey!” I protested, trying to 
embrace him. He shoved me away. 

“What do they call you now? The ‘Play- 
girl of 125th Street’? I can think of a 
dozen names that would suit you better! 
None of them are very complimentary.” 

His anger frightened me. “Who’s been 
talking to you?” I sobbed. “What are they 
saying about me?” 

“T ran into a friend of yours. It seems 
you hit all the spots, didn’t miss a one. 
He said—” 

“Bud! It was Bud who told you all those 
awful things about me,” I cried. 

“Yes, and he told me plenty!” 

“But you can’t believe him—he’s jealous 
of you. He’d say anything to get even with 
me for tossing him over for you. Bruce.” 

“Look, Linda, ’'ve been around. Where 
there’s smoke there’s bound to be some 
fire.” 

“Are you going to take Bud’s word 
against mine?” I demanded. I threw my- 
self on the bed and the tears that burned 
my eyes were real this time, not an act. I 
realized now how much I really loved 
Bruce. 

“I'm not taking Bud’s word alone,” I 
heard Bruce say, “even though he did warn 
me the first night I met you that you were 
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hing but a little heartbreaker. But when 
this—!” 
letter fluttered to the bed. Cautiously 

[ raised my tear-blurred eyes to it and 
sed on the signature—Larry! 

He told me everything,” Bruce said 
lly. “How you stole his love from 
own sister—how madly in love he is 
you. Well, he can have you!” 

jumped up from the bed and flung my 
around his neck. “No! Please, listen, 
rling,” I pleaded. 

Yes, he can have you,” Bruce shouted 
tossed me from him. I fell to the 

floor, moaning. “And when you're through 
you can find someone else. It 


| 
i got 


nim 

ld be easy for a dame who’s any man’s 

heard the door slam shut and Bruce’s 

footsteps faded. Then there was nothing 

creat big well of pain and the dull 
bbing ache in my heart. 


\ S I THINK back over the dull dreary 
days that crowded my life after Bruce 
ed out, | wonder now how I ever made 

[ lost all track of time. The few women 

I knew avoided me like the plague and the 
who had paraded through my life 
gloried in my misery or decided that 

[ should beg for their love. But I was not 

that beaten down yet, even though 

| was too ashamed to visit my parents. 
\ly one obsession became Bruce’s career 
[ kept a complete scrapbook of news- 
and magazine clippings of his suc- 
Alone in my room each night, I 
ld pull it out and trace his progress 
the Harlem night spots to Bop City 
sroadway. I had long since given up 
hope of even,seeing him again, except 


distance. 

atever my faults, whatever my sins, I 

ered during that endless period of 

iness that I would never give my heart 

ther. I found out that the true love 

e man is a thousand times better than 

rief, fleeting thrills snatched from the 

of a dozen temporary loves, no mat- 
glamorous. 

One night. Bruce and the orchestra were 

luled to play for a big dance at the 

Golden Gate Ballroom. Just as I had done 

he was at the Apollo Theatre and 

places in town, I went to hear the 

1. Just being able to sit on the side- 

and share his fame and popularity 

distance was all I wanted, or dared 


ior. 


I had been there about an hour, sitting 
in a box and thrilling everytime I heard 
Bruce’s name I hugged the 
secret of my identity to myself, all the time 
fairly bursting with the desire to shout to 
the world, “I’m his wife!” A voice at my 
elbow brought me back to reality. It was a 
young stranger inviting me to dance. My 
first impulse was to refuse, as I always 
did, but his young. boyish face was so 
serious as he tried to be grown-up, I smiled 


mentioned. 


in spite of myself. 

“All right.” I said jokingly. “But I’m 
warning you, I don’t jitterbug so don’t try 
anything fancy.” 

“But this is a fox trot,” he informed me. 

I listened to the music and all of a sud- 
den I went all weak inside. The song was 
Sweet and Lovely! It was too late to back 
out now, so I followed my companion onto 
the floor, trembling with the memories that 
flooded back into my brain. I closed my 
eyes and whispered to myself, “Our love 
song, Bruce, ours!” 

Suddenly, through the music came a 
familiar voice and I stood stock still, afraid 
to open my eyes. “May I cut in?” 


“Gee! Sure, Mr. Benton,” the young 
fellow stammered. “That is, if it’s okay 


with the lady.” 

“Is it okay with the lady?” I heard 
Bruce whisper. 

“You know it’s okay with the lady,” I 
said. “It’s always been okay with her!” 

At first we didn’t talk, just swayed with 
the soft sweet done that 
first night, so many heartaches ago. Then 
Bruce told me how Larry had confessed 
the fatal letter had been written before I 
sent him back to Betty. and I learned that 
Larry was now on the West Coast, trying to 
make everything up to her. And I learned, 
too, that Bruce had been searching for me, 
haunting my parents’ house, just to apolo- 
gize for storming out of my life. 

“T soon learned that no matter what had 
happened, darling, I still loved you,” Bruce 
said tenderly. “I’ve been miserable with- 
out you, Linda!” 

It was then I opened my eyes. no longer 
afraid that this was all a dream that would 
vanish with the first morning rays of the 
sun. I saw his dear face swimming through 
the tears of happiness that ran unheeded 
down my cheeks. 

“From now on.” he said gruffly, “you're 


music as we'd 


one man’s woman.” 
And my singing heart agreed. 


THE END 
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MODELS 


WANTED 


\ttractive models with or without experience are wanted by Tan ConrFes- 


iONS to pose for pictures illustrating stories in the magazines. If you can 


qualify, send your picture together with your name, address, height and 
veight to Picture Editor, Tan Conressions, 1820 South Michigan Ave., 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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I 
Married 
For 
Spite 
(Continued from Page 13) 
Nor did he have much time to chit-chat 
in the corridors during lunch hour. For he 
spent a part of that hour reading or study- 
ing in the library. 

I realized that she felt challenged by his 
seriousness. He alone had not responded 
to those bold eyes and those sultry lips. He 
shattered her conceited belief that no man 
could resist her. It was as much to restore 
her own confidence, as to seize another 
girl’s lover, that she had staked out the 
struggle in that one place where he would 
be compelled to notice her. 

I did not believe it—I did not believe 
that he would be fickle enough to give her 
more than a casual glance. My belief in 
his integrity was like my belief in God and 
as strong. 

Right then and there, I made my first 
mistake. Many a good man has been cap- 
tured by an unworthy woman because a 
good woman knew how to suffer but not 
how to fight. 

I could only yield to the wild hurt in my 
heart when he began dating Laura. And, 
thereby, I yielded to defeat. 

Outwardly, I showed nothing of my 
gnawing bewilderment. I was too proud to 
question him on those occasional evenings 
when he rang my bell. I pretended before 
him that nothing had happened between 
us. | made no demands and exacted no 
promises. 

But, inwardly, I lived in grief without 
measure as I slipped from the status of 
sweetheart to that of “old friend.” Now it 
was Laura who was known as “Mark’s girl” 
and not I. Now it was Laura he took to all 
the affairs of our circle. And when he 
wanted my company, it was only for an 
ice cream session at the corner drug store 
or for an occasional movie where limply, 
and out of habit, he condescended to hold 
my hand. 

When we graduated, it was Laura who 
went with him to the baccalaureate sermon 
and the class banquet. It was I who pleaded 
a headache and stayed home. 

When I marched across the stage for my 
diploma, I heard only dimly the applause 
from my friends and family. I had visioned 
that paper in my hand as my passport to 
life-long happiness. Now I knew that it was 
nothing more than something to be framed 
and forgotten. 

With all my heartache, I had made an 
excellent record in school. A large insur- 
ance company immediately hired me as a 
typist. Within three years, I had risen to 
be head stenographer. Mark had also con- 
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tinued to advance. Before his 21st birthday, 
the warehousing company had promoted 
him to foreman, the first Negro to hold such 
a position in the long history of the con- 
cern. 

We continued to see each other as Mark 
continued to see Laura. The ties between 
our families were too lasting for him to 
ignore me altogether. But now the kisses 
that he gave me were the cool, required 
ones that he might bestow on a cousin. 
And I was afraid to let my lips burn with 
betrayal of my secret—that I still loved 
him and would go on loving him because 
love itself permitted me no choice. 

I strove with all my will to interest my- 
self in other men. A rising young junior 
executive of my company begged me to 
marry him. But my lips answered lightly 
his groping, passionate ones. A wealthy 
lawyer offered me the world if I would 
but wed him. But it was not in me to dis- 
honor a man by becoming a wife unable to 
give love. 

I learned in my close circle that Laura’s 
rich parents were pressing him for a quick 
marriage. As a bait, they’d promised to set 
him up in a business of his own. Ambitious 
as he was, Mark was too proud to let his 
prospective in-laws subsidize him. 

Then came the and dramatic 
ending: of the betrothal. I heard it first on 
the lips of gossipy women. Afterwards, I 
saw it confirmed by a formal notice in the 
Amsterdam News. 

“Dr. and Mrs. John Hardy announce that 
the engagement of their daughter, Laura, to 
Mr. Mark Watson has been terminated.” 
That was done deliberately to humiliate 
Mark. And I hated the Hardys for it. 


sudden 


I DID not know why Mark and Laura had 

broken. Nor did I ask when he phoned 
me the day after the publication of that spite 
piece and asked me for permission to come 
out in the evening. It was enough for me 
that he came for four nights in succession 
and, on the fourth, asked me to marry him. 

My aching arms were his answer. My 
lips made up for all those years of an- 
guished denial as they sought his. “He has 
found her out,” my heart was telling me 
as my questing hands sought the familiar, 
dearly-remembered lines of his face. “He 
has come back to the girl who loves him. 
He knows now that I only am for him, and 
we only for each other.” 

It puzzled me, though, that there was no 
responsive ecstasy from him. His embrace 
was tender, but not passionate. I expected 
to hear his lips say that he loved me. But 
he was silent when I needed so urgently 
to hear him speak. 

However, he was mine again. I vowed 
with all that was in me to make him a 
home that would be a fortress of love. 
Nothing, no person, would come between 
us again. And, so dreaming, I went about 
my wedding preparations. 

My parents, who had known Mark all of 





his life, counselled me to make it a long 
engagement. “He deserted you for a long 
time,” they said. “Let him prove himself 
now before you become Mrs. Watson.” 

Reverend Wilson came to advise me with 
grave, kindly words. “You and Mark are 
both of my flock,” he said. “It is my duty 
to perform your ceremony when you re- 
quest it. But, for a long time, Mark has 
been under a siren’s spell. And now he has 
to do some changing before he can find 
his way back to a good woman.” 

“He has found his way—back to me,” 
I answered. It was the first time that I had 
ever been rude to our closest family friend. 
And he shook his head dubiously when I 
asked him to be ready to officiate within a 
week. 

I was sitting impatiently in the living 
room, that last night of my maidenhood. 
My trousseau was finished to the last stitch. 
The sexton had already dropped by to tell 
me that the church was ready for the wed- 
ding to be celebrated at five tomorrow. Just 
one more night, and I would be locked in 
the arms of my beloved, bearing his name 
and filling my hungry heart with the proof 
of his love. 

The telephone rang. I picked up the re- 
ceiver, expecting the sound of his voice. 
But my face was dizzy-red with anger when 
I recognized the lazy, purring tongue of 
Laura. 

“Tt’s in order to be a good sport,” she 
was saying. “And since its bad luck for a 
girl to see her intended on the day before 
the wedding, why don’t you let me keep you 
company and congratulate you?” 

Had I been a wise woman, I would have 
slammed down the receiver. But I believed 
the victor should be generous. Moreover, 
I felt it advisable to be her friend since we 
would continue to meet at the same affairs 
once that Mark and I were one. So I ac- 
cepted the invitation to taxi over to her 
house. 

I had known humiliation from Laura 
Hardy. But now I was to taste it to the acid 
dregs. 

She had no sooner led me to her room 
than she threw open the door of a closet 
and drew out a lavishly beautiful dress. 
“This was to be my trousseau,” she said 
cuttingly. “I wonder if it is as pretty as 
the one that you will be wearing tomor- 
row.” I sprang to my feet at the calcu- 
lated insult. “Come to my wedding and 
see,” I answered hotly. Then I was con- 
scious of her eyes boring through me like 
a sharp awl. 

“You little fool!” her words seared the 
air. “He loves me! He will always love me! 
If it hadn’t been because I insisted he ac- 
cept my parents’ proposition to start us 
off—.” Her voice was strained and husky 
for a minute, then she concluded with 
deadly calmness. 

“Know the truth, Julia. Like a fool, I 
tossed him back his ring when he kept say- 
ing no. Marry him, and you'll be getting 





a man on the rebound, but not a husband 
who will need you or want you.” 

“You lie!” I shrieked. “You lie.” Then 
I choked and could say no more. 

“Call off the wedding, Julia,” I heard her 
saying. “Call it off—for your sake, for 
Mark’s and for mine.” 

I turned and ran from the house. On ar- 
riving home, I called Mark and insisted 
that he come immediately. From his own 
mouth, I must hear his denial of love for - 
Laura. From his own heart, I must be told 
that he loved me. 

I had expected him to sweep me into 
his arms and banish my raging fears with a 
word and a kiss. I felt that Laura was past 
but that I, Julia, was his present—and fu- 
ture. 

Instead, his eyes wavered guiltily, then 
shifted from mine to stare at the floor when 
I angrily repeated Laura’s words. 

“She—shouldn’t have told you that,” he 
muttered hoarsely. “We quarreled. I be- 
lieved her when she said we were through. 
But she made her bargain, and I made 
mine. The wedding will go on.” 

Chivalry can be the cruellest thing for 
a woman. He had spoken of making his 
bargain. As if I were something unwanted 
to be picked up cheaply on a shop counter. 
I dropped limply on a sofa, wondering what 
I should do. 

Reason told me to return his ring and 
drive him from my home. But something 
else whispered not to forfeit my victory 
won so pitterly. 

Marrying him would be my supreme 
vengeance upon Laura. My love for him 
might never be realized in all the manifold 
fulfillments of love, but neither would hers. 
I would have conquered, though barren the 
conquest, 


F THAT ordeal of my wedding, I shall 

say but little. The bridal veil hid my 
taut, hurt face from the assembled family 
and friends. When Reverend Wilson pro- 
nounced us man and wife, Mark’s kiss was 
like an icicle numbing my lips. 

Our honeymoon, at a place whose very 
location I have forgotten, was a thing of 
long, gray silences and short imperfect 
physical expressions. A spectre stood be- 
tween us even during those brief, re- 
strained intimacies. And that spectre was 
Laura. 

We returned and George opened a mov- 
ing and storage business on Lenox Avenue. 
It made me feel more apart from him 
when he refused to accept my savings for 
the venture, but borrowed the extra capital 
needed from a friend. The business pros- 
pered and, in less than a year, we were 
able to move to the best section of Harlem. 

Three months after we were installed in 
our new apartment, little Robbie was born. 
Following my confinement, all the normal 
relations of a married couple ceased be- 
tween Mark and me. We occupied sepa- 
rate rooms as if they were separate dens of 
75 











refuge. Each of us was a smoldering vol- 
cano, erupting suddenly and violently at 
intervals that left our growing child hys- 
terical and terrified. 
lo the world, I presented the appearance 
1 busy young matron. I was active in 
clubs and charities. My name made the 
ipers regularly. But it was a poor front 
a love-starved woman, even if a worthy 


For once again, I knew that Laura was 
feeding on the loaves while I had not even 
the crumbs of affection. The delicate scent 

rare perfume on Mark’s clothing, little 
wisps of hair that were like hers, told me 

well the story I did not need to hear 
from whispering girl friends. 

[ was Mark’s curse and Laura was his 
sion. So it would be that whole grim 

ten years when she lightly married and 
divorced two men, but clung ever more 
fiercely to my husband. 

Phe trophy of my “victory” was the cross 
[ must carry. But, beyond that I had my 

m. All my frustrated devotion, all the 

that I had borne vainly for Mark, was 
transferred to the little lad who was 
Mark’s image. 

Except that, now, I had a new cause of 
ilousy. I resented my husband’s lavish 
ention to Robbie, feeling that he touched 
boy with unclean hands when he came 
m the arms of Laura. And when Robbie 

howed a preference for his father, I salved 
hurt by accusing Mark of “pampering” 

( hild. 

It was a futile and endless war, with Rob- 
as its casualty. I dressed him up gaily 
his first day of school, proud that he 

id reached the milestone which leads from 

vabyhood to childhood. 

But that following June, he failed to be 
romoted with his playmates. His teacher 

in sending me increasingly discourag- 

reports during his second year. When 

e was nine and failed again to pass his 

ork. | was receiving regular messages 

the principal that Robbie was “non- 

perative’ and “disrespectful” of the 
xhts of others. 

Finally. he was ordered for examination 
Dr. Stevens, the public school psychia- 

rhe report that Mark had given me 
that visit confirmed me in another de- 
ion that I had been postponing over 
years. 

|! must snatch Robbie from that inferno 

hich was our home. Two quarreling par- 

cancelled out each other in their ef- 
ts to guide a child. But one alone might 
pick up the twisted threads of Robbie’s 

il, and bind them into a new and worth- 
le pattern. 

Calmly, as if I were easing myself of a 

long and weary burden, I told my decision 

\lark the morning after. “You are free,” 
[ said. “It didn’t work out. No marriage 

suld begin without love. And none can 

tinue without it.” 

| saw the coffee cup quiver in his hands. 
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“We—we didn’t try to make marriage 
work,” he answered with a sigh. “Maybe 
if—.” 

But I was in no mood to rake ashes for 
sparks. “Are you going to marry Laura?” 
I interrupted bluntly. 

“That should not concern you,” he said 
irritably. “Why should it bother you what 
I do after the divorce? You never loved 
me before we got around to it.” 

“Ditto for you!” I flared. And Robbie 
was agitatedly closing the door to leave for 
school when I said it. 


T WAS finally arranged that Robbie and 

I should go to Florida where I would 
get a divorce. We told our boy that he was 
being taken on a vacation when Mark saw 
us off at Penn Station. 

“Remember, son, you are the man of 
the house while daddy is away.” Mark said, 
trying to put a gay front on the matter. 

For the same reason, he embraced me 
before we climbed the steps into the train. 
One fleeting moment, our lips clung to- 
gether as they had in those happier years 
before Laura. Then each of us drew back, 
looking puzzled and frightened at the other. 

The conductor called “All aboard!” I led 
Robbie into the train. The wheels rolled 
forward, and Mark was lost to sight as I 
stared into the future, trying to see what 
it held for me. 

Over long miles, Robbie kept asking, 
“Why didn’t Daddy come?” He kept re- 
peating the question like a phonograph 
record as the train neared my old home 
town of Columbia. 

I persuaded myself it was homesickness 
that made me ask the conductor for a stop- 
over. But there was a different reason 
which I refused to admit. South Carolina 
was the one state in the Union which did 
not grant divorces. 

I took up quarters in the old house on 
Washington Street, still owned by my fam- 
ily. But wherever I walked through its 
winding halls, I was pursued by the ghost 
of my love. There on the staircase were 
still the initials, carved in a heart of Mark 
and myself. What a tanning he had gotten 
from his father for that piece of craftsman- 
ship. And out in the backyard, under the 
aging mulberry tree, the rotting strands 
of the old rope swing, that we had hung 
together, still dangled limply. 

From Mark I heard little except formal 
notes accompanying weekly checks. I won- 
dered why he did not press me to go on to 
Florida and take up residence for the di- 
vorce. Robbie, for whom I had hoped so 
much in changed surroundings, did no bet- 
ter in his school work, even when I hired 
a private tutor. 

I heard him sobbing above the quietness 
of his little room, one night after I’'d put 
him to bed. Quickly, I ran up the stairs to 
grasp him in my arms and soothe him to 
sleep. 

“T don’t like it here,” he whimpered. “I 


want to go back to my own home, and back 
to Daddy.” 

“Your Mamma is here,” I said. But my 
heart sank when his little hands pushed 


me away. 

“No I don’t want you,” he protested. 
“Daddy loves me better.” 

And now even my child was turning on 
me. Conscience told me why. Whatever 
Mark’s attitude toward me, he had never 
thrown fits of jealousy when Robbie had 
been affectionate toward his mother. 

When I opened his door the next morn- 
ing. Robbie had vanished. I made a mad 
search of his closet to discover his clothes 
and his small bag also missing. My tongue 
was frenzied. My words tumbled in fright- 
ened confusion when I called Mark by long 
distance in New York. 

Within a few hours, he had arrived by 
plane. Side by side, we waited for news of 
our boy in the police headquarters which 
had flashed word of Robbie’s disappearance 
by teletype to many cities. 

“T was wrong to take Robbie from you.” 
I said once during the maddening hours. 
“He loves you more than me. You can have 
him if we find him.” My voice broke with 
fear. 

I was surprised when Mark moved to- 
ward me and placed his arm around me. 
“Robbie will be found safe,” he told me, 
and his voice had a kindness that I had 
not heard in years. 

At that moment, a policeman came smil- 
ing toward us. “Your boy has been found— 
in Atlanta.” he said. “He boarded a train 
thinking it would take him back to New 
York. Only trouble was it was going the 
other way. Another train is bringing him 
back tonight.” 

I turned and flung myself into Mark’s 
arms, kissing him out of sheer joy. But, 
this time, we did not draw apart till a 
clerk shooed us out. 


KNEW how foolish I’'d been all those 

years as we waited anxiously for the 
train bearing Robbie to pull in. I had 
wasted years stewing in an agony of mor- 
tification. I knew then that I wanted my 
whole family with me—my husband as well 
as my child. I knew that each was neces- 
sary to my completion as I was to theirs. 

But could Mark and I show the mutual 
honesty and frankness to make a new 
start? Had Laura so poisoned our marriage 
that nothing now could make it whole. 

A wave of hopelessness came over me. 
“T meant it, Mark,” I said. “You can have 
Robbie. His happiness means more than 
mine. I’m not fit to bring him up—because 
I tried so much to hide my love for you 
that I couldn’t love anybody properly. By 
denying that I was a wife, I denied that 
I was a mother.” 

Then I saw his eyes—the eyes of a strong 
man—hblur with tears. “Your heart is speak- 
ing, Julia,” he said. “Let it keep speak- 
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I could touch his spirit groping toward 
mine only by full confession. “I always 
loved you. Mark. I always shall. But I felt 
so let down about marrying you on the 
rebound that I was afraid of cheapening 
myself if I showed my love.” 

His hands touched my shoulders. “I al- 
ways loved you too. Julia.” he said. “I love 
you this minute. I should not have married 
you till I could come to you with no other 
love to forget. But we had so very much 
in common to start with. And I thought we 
would make that start.” 

His voice was low and grave. “And no 
man ever comes back to a woman unless 
he cares for her strongly and deeply. even 
if he has humiliated her by making her 
share love with another woman. But you 
convinced me that you had married me only 
for spite.” 

I realized that he spoke the truth. And, 
hating myself, I was aware that I had been 
stupidly ignorant of what every wife should 
know. 

No man who marries a woman 
haunted by the phantom of some lost love 
in his heart. Whether that phantom lives 
on or dies depends upon the girl he weds. 

Mine had been the advantage when I 
married Mark. Mine was the obligation to 
blot out the memory of lesser loves by the 
affection and understanding that I 
him. Laura would have vanished from his 
heart but for me. My coldness had driven 


but is 


owed 


him back into her arms. 

But. now, could I ever supplant her? 

“Laura ?—what about her now?” I asked, 
hanging my head for shame of the question. 

He looked me squarely in the eye. “I've 
not seen her since you left. I’ve told her 
that I'll never see her again.” 

It was what he had pledged at our wed- 
ding in other words: to cleave to me only, 
Ten years afterward. he was renewing that 
pledge to me. This time. no false pride of 
Our lips 
were the joint promise that it would not 
be broken. 

The train was rolling down the rails. It 
stopped. A attache of the 
Travelers Aid was bringing out our boy. 

Robbie ran to his father. “Hello, Dad- 
dy!” he was yelling. “You told me I was 
the man of the house. I took a ride to tell 


mine would make him break it. 


uniformed 


you how I'd been the man.” 

The attache laughed as did we. Shyly, 
Robbie came to me. “I love Daddy. I love 
“T want us all to get back 
on the train and go home together.” 

Mark’s arms were around both of us. 
“We all love each other. son.” he said gent- 
ly. “And we have just time to buy our 
tickets before the train pulls out.” 

We boarded the train. As the cars headed 
northward. I knew that I was not only leav- 
ing behind many yesterdays. I was travel- 


you.” he said. 


ling toward many tomorrows. 


THE END 
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MOTHER 
WAS 

MY 
RIVAL 


When Helen 


dreams in 


of her 


Lester 


the 


executive 


found man 
business 
Harley, she thought the march to the 
altar was a smooth road until her 
mother met Lester and decided he was 
too good a catch for her daughter. 
Daughter Helen was no match for her 
mother when it came to turning on her 


womanly wiles and she found herself 





out in the cold suddenly with Lester. 


Read this exciting story of mother and 


daughter fighting for the same man. 


In The December TAN CONFESSIONS 
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My 

Secret 

Sin 
(Continued rae Page 23) 


I knew what was in each one almost by. 
heart, but I couldn't resist reading them 
over again. They were all there—in order— 
like the chapters in a book, each one bear- 
ing the same. distinctive handwriting and 
signed, “Lonnie.” 

What gossip they would have had if they 
had but only known. Imagine me. the pretty 
little school marm of Albany. Georgia, car- 
rying on a mail order romance! And with 
all the eligible men in town too. I could 
just see them pointing and whispering and 
saying ugly things—things they would add, 
manufacturing them without bothering even 
to be half truthful. But they didn’t know— 
and now it didn’t matter. 

What was in the past had to stay in the 
past. There mustn't ever again be any men- 
tioning of what I had done. 

Somehow it all seems like a dream now. 
Lonnie’s letters. our writing each other in 
own. horrible 
found out, the miserable. secluded life I 
had tortured myself into living. 

I had been careful—very careful so that 
no one would know, not even the people 
where I had my room. There was nothing 
shameful about writing a man. even if you 
had met him through a lonely hearts club. 
but I knew that if ever I was discovered 
there would be no end to the gossip. So I 
didn’t take any chances. I rented a_ post 
office box and had Lonnie send all his let- 
ters there. He didn’t understand at first. 
and sometimes we laugh about it now, but 
it was the only way we could keep our 
letters absolutely secret. It had to be that 
way. 


secret, my fears of being 


N A WAY, I suppose, I should have been 

more responsive to the attentions offered 
me by many of the eligible men around 
town, but if I had there would have been 
questions and sooner or later my secret 
would have been known. I couldn't afford 
this. I desperately needed the money I got 
from teaching and if anyone had known it 
eventually would have meant losing my job. 
It was better to pretend that I wasn’t in- 
terested in men, to pretend that a career 
was all that mattered even though deep 
down inside me I hungered desperately for 
affection. longed to be taken in a man’s 
arms and hear him whisper in my ear, to 
feel his warm caresses and know that I 
was wanted. 

How miserable I had been. crying my- 
self to sleep night after night, turning down 
dates when I actually wanted them so des- 
perately, refusing invitations to parties 
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when I was really longing for a gay time, 
purposely shutting myself off from people 
and from all the things a normal woman 
should have and want. But I had no choice. 
[ had made a mistake and I alone had to 
pay for it. 

I never dreamed I could find happiness 
again, certainly not from a lonely hearts 
club, but there was something about the 
advertisement that stayed with me even 
after I flipped the pages and finished my 
story. | read it over and over again, each 
time turning it over and over in my mind: 


MAN, 43, WOULD LIKE TO CORRES- 
POND WITH WOMAN ABOUT 35. FOR 
FULL PARTICULARS WRITE LONNIE 
H., P.O. BOX 235, CHICAGO, ILL. 


I had never bothered to read lonely 
hearts advertisements before, but I thought 
to myself that there must be hundreds of 

ther people like me, wanting a friend 
somewhere they could confide in, someone 
they could write to. But what of the dan- 
gers? Suppose he was the sort to prey on 
unsuspecting women, woo them through his 
letters. then try to fleece them out of their 
savings ¢ 

I asked myself all these things, but the 

1ore | thought about them the more I con- 
vinced myself there was really little harm. 
At least no one would know, I told myself. 
[t might even fill the void I was making of 
my life, perhaps strengthen my hope once 
again. give me something to live for, to look 
forward to. Besides, if I used a fictitious 
name and a box in the post office I could 
stop writing whenever I chose if things 
didn’t work out favorably. 

Carefully I cut out the advertisement, 
hen sat down ta write: 


Dear Mr. Lonnie H.: 

| am writing in answer to your magazine 
ad. | hope you won’t think me forward, but 
there is so little to do in a small town such 
as this that writing to you might be fun. 
| am 35, as your preference indicated, but 
| would rather wait and tell you more 
about myself after I hear from you. 

You can write me at Post Office Box 122, 
\lbany. Ga., and I hope you won’t make it 
too long. 

Sincerely, 
(Miss) Carolyn Edwards 


I folded the letter neatly. tucked it in 

ie envelope. but left it unsealed so I could 
fill in the post office box number the next 
day after I had rented it. Already I felt 
excited. I wondered what he was like, what 
did in Chicago, if he was tall, where he 
lived. and a dozen other things. I knew it 
would take several days to hear from him, 
but I was tingling with excitement. I could 
hardly wait for his answer. What would he 
say? What would be his “full: particulars?” 
It was all I could do for the next two days 
keep from stopping off at the post office, 
knowing full well that there couldn’t pos- 
sibly be any letter yet, but thinking that 
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he might have answered by air-mail or spe- 
cial delivery. 

When it did arrive I was so nervous with 
joy I crushed it in a ball before I realized 
what I was doing and almost walked off 
without waiting to lock my box. Quickly 
I started home, wanting to take the letter 
out and read it, but not daring to until I 
was once safely in the privacy of my room. 
I was almost out of breath when I got there 
and my fingers impatiently tore away the 
envelope’s edge. 

“My dear Miss Edwards,” it began. 

“T hardly know how to start this letter, 
for, you see, my advertisement for someone 
to correspond with was something entirely 
new for me. Until your letter came I had 
even regretted placing it. I had tried to 
cancel it, because after thinking it over, it 
just didn’t seem the proper thing to do. I 
was embarrassed, I suppose, afraid some- 
one might get a wrong impression from 
such forward methods, but I assure you my 
intentions are entirely honorable. 

“Tt is difficult to explain in a letter, but 
I placed the ad as a last resort. In spite of 
living here in Chicago, I have been a very 
lonely and unhappy man—far unhappier 
and much more lonelier than I could pos- 
sibly tell you in a letter. 

“T don’t mean to be burdening you with 
my troubles but I want you to know right 
from the beginning how much your letters 
can mean to me and how anxiously I'll be 
looking for them, each day, each week, as 
often as you write. 

“Of course, it would be unfair of me to 
ask you more about yourself without at 
least giving you the benefit of knowing 
more about me, so I am enclosing a snap- 
shot that was taken a year or so ago. It 
isn’t too good, but at least it'll give you 
some idea of what I look like. Will you do 
as much and send me one of yours?” 

It wasn’t a long letter. But I liked it. I 
liked the snapshot, too. It was sort of— 
well, as I expected it to be. He seemed to 
be a little tall, good looks, maybe not too 
handsome, but distinguished looking in an 
intelligent sort of way. I guess I must have 
looked at his picture at least a half-dozen 
times that evening. I knew I was behaving 
like a giddy school girl on her first date, 
but I didn’t care. I even kept his picture in 
front of me that night when I answered his 
letter, even slept with it under my pillow. 
At last I had somebody to live for, some- 
body who might want to care. 


ACH LETTER after that told me a little 

bit more about Lonnie. They were long 
letters, sometimes ten and twelve pages. 
He told me that he had been married once, 
then carefully went into detail to tell me 
how his wife had gone off to New York 
with another man, leaving him alone, dis- 
illusioned, and cruelly hurt. I cried when 
he told me how he had pleaded with her 
to come back to him, and how she had 
laughed in his face, cursed him, and held 


him up to ridicule in front of her triends. 
Yet in spite of all this he had gone to her 
bedside when she was dying of pneumonia. 
forgave her for what she had done to him, 
then arranged to give her a decent burial. 
I knew then I had to be always honest with 
Lonnie. He didn’t deserve to be hurt again, 
ever. Yet I knew inwardly that I wasn’t 
really being fair with him, encouraging him 
to lean upon me, pretending that I could 
offer him direction when I myself had none. 
But I couldn’t tell him that part of my life 
which I had so carefully kept hidden, I 
just couldn’t. It would have been a risk 
too great to chance, too involved to trust 
understanding to the mere pages of a letter. 

Some day I knew I would have to con- 
fess all to Lonnie. There would be no get- 
ting around it. But I wanted to be sure 
that whatever the future held for us would 
not be soiled by the folly of my past. Lon- 
nie was too good to be hurt like that. I 
would tell him, yes, some day when the 
time demanded it. 

Each letter Lonnie wrote drew us closer 
together. Like a soft caress in one fleeting 
rendezvous, they quickened my impulses, 
stirred my emotions. I found myself living 
only to hear from him, impatiently waiting 
each day to read only his words, wanting 
him, wanting to share his loneliness, to be- 
come a part of his life and let him become 
a part of mine. 

Always his letters would begin: “Dearest 
Carolyn,” or “Carolyn, my dear.” Always 
there would be some little thoughtful 
phrase, or sentimental line or two meant 
only for me. And each time I would feel 
ashamed, hating myself for having so little 
courage not to tell him all. Sometimes he 
would tell me about the photograph I had 
sent him, how he kept it always in full 
view on the writing table and how he liked 
my eyes or the way I held my head. Then 
sometimes he would tell me about the lone- 
liness of his apartment, its silent emptiness 
with only the night noises off South Park- 
way floating up to stir the quiet, vanishing 
as suddenly as they came, sometimes losing 
themselves in the plaintive cry of a loco- 
motive in the distance. 

Time for us was counted only in letters. 
The hours between were without measure, 
like a boundless void, empty, spaceless, 
without purpose. For us the days dragged 
slowly, the weeks seemed to be without end. 
His letters had rekindled a fire within me— 
a fire I had deliberately snuffed out. And 
suddenly I was no longer satisfied with 
letters. I found myself wanting to be near 
him, wanting to hear him whisper all the 
things he had written, have him take me 
in his arms in one breathless moment and 
whisper just once, “My darling, | love 
you!” 

Surely, Lonnie must have known how 
I felt. Yet when he wrote and asked me 
to marry him, all my fears came back. I 
hadn’t told him my secret. I couldn’t. It 
just wasn’t something you could put in 
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words. on paper, hoping that someone 
would understand, but knowing that no 
one could unless you told them. Yet I had 
to tell Lonnie. I couldn't afford to lose him 
now. He had come to mean so much to me. 
I couldn’t keep it from him any longer. I 
had but one decision: Tell him, not in a 
letter. but in person. 

Lonnie didn’t seem to mind when I wrote 
that I couldn't give him my answer without 
first seeing him and talking with him. 
Neither did he press me for a further ex- 
planation when I told him there was some- 
thing very important he had to know before 
we could discuss marriage and that our 
happiness might depend on his knowing 
and understanding. 

Finally it was all arranged. I was to meet 
him in Chicago as soon as school was out 
for summer vacation. I would take a room 
at the Pershing Hotel, and if things didn’t 
work out as we hoped, then I could leave 
and there would be no more letters. 

The next few weeks I spent rehearsing 
what I would say to him, and how I would 
say it. Each detail had to be carefully 
thought out. There mustn’t be any cause 
for his misunderstanding, no reason for 
him ever to mistrust me once | had told 
him and he knew. 

When my train pulled into the station I 
was so excited that if Lonnie had asked 
me right then what it was I wanted to tell 
him, I couldn’t possibly have made sense 
in spite of my having gone over it at least 
a hundred times. I must have looked fool- 
ish, bobbing up and down behind the win- 
dow. looking into one face and then an- 
other along the platform, trying to pick 
out Lonnie from among the crowd and 
hoping he would know I had finally come. 
Then I saw him—tall, distinguished look- 
ing, well-groomed, composed. He must 
have seen me at the same instant for his 
hand shot up in an excited wave that made 
him completely lose his composure. The 
next few minutes found me rushing excit- 
edly to get off, but suddenly wondering 
what to say to him. All our letters had been 
so romantic. We knew each other—through 
letters, yes—but seeing him, being here 
like this was suddenly so real, so startlingly 
real. What should I do? I couldn’t just 
rush up to him and throw my arms around 
his neck and kiss him as I wanted to. He 
might not think it proper. 

But things like that have a way of work- 
ing themselves out. As soon as I stepped to 
the platform Lonnie was there beside me. 
I made some pretense of seeing to it that 
my luggage was off, but it was only a pre- 
tense. 

“Hello.” I said, trying to make my voice 
sound as cheerful as I could and stepping 
aside to let the other passengers off. 

“Here, let me get those,” Lonnie said, 
reaching for my bags and completely ig- 
noring my greeting. Then we moved aside 
a little bit and stood looking at each other. 

“L...ah...uh...I mean... wh, did 


you have a good trip?” he finally said with 
great effort. “That is. I mean, you were 
able to get away all right.” 

What he was saying wasn’t making sense, 
but even so it was more than I could man- 
age under the circumstances. All around us 
people were hugging, kissing. and walking 
away in little groups, but we just stood 
there for a moment stammering out our 
first greeting. Then I smiled and Lonnie 
quickly caught the hint and took my arm. 

In the cab on the way to the hotel we 
both studied each other slyly. between nerv- 
ous phrases and half sentences that didn’t 
sound at all like the letters we had ex- 
changed. Then we laughed and held hands 
and struggled to regain our composure. 
But I couldn’t keep from stealing glances 
at him; he was even more good looking 
than his picture had shown. 

Neither of us said another word until 
we were inside the hotel room. I heard the 
soft click of the lock as Lonnie shut the 
door. He looked at me. smiling and seem- 
ing to be satisfied with what he saw. I 


smiled back at him. then walked over to‘ 


him and took the tips of his hands in mine. 
There seemed to be so much to say. but 
neither of us apparently knew where to 
begin. We just stood there, looking at each 
other, until Lonnie drew me closer to him, 
folding my hands into his all the while, 
and bending slightly to meet my lips. 
“Please, Lonnie,” I whispered. “Not now. 
In a moment. But not just now.” He under- 
stood. 
“Lonnie.” I started, almost as soon as 
I could compose myself, “I... 1... well 
—that is, I told you there was something I 
had to tell you that was very important.” 
“Darling.” he laughed. “It can wait.” 
“No, Lonnie. I'm afraid it can’t. You 
ae 


werent coming as I had rehearsed them. I 


see, that is—I The words 
was unsure of myself. Yet I couldn’t stop 
now. | had to get them out, tell him now, 
this instant. I swallowed hard, then started 
all over again. 

“I know I’m sounding like a confused 
idiot, Lonnie, but what I’m going to say 
isn’t going to be at all pleasant to you. I 
know I should have told you long ago, but 
I didn’t have the courage. I should have 
been as fair to you as you were with me. 
I should have told you all. I had no right 
to hold any secrets from you, but if I had 
put in a letter what I am going to tell you 
it would have meant a gamble for me that I 
couldn’t risk. I have been in love with you 
from your very first letter, from the very 
first time you sent me a picture. I couldn’t 
risk that love. I dreamed of the day when 
you would ask me to be your wife, yet I 
knew I couldn’t ever give you an answer 
without you knowing all there was to know 
about me. Everything.” 

I waited for a moment, saw Lonnie look 
up. one eyebrow arched, expecting, won- 
dering. He said nothing. The next words I 
fairly blurted. 


“Please ... Please try to forgive me, 
darling . . . but I have a child!” 

Lonnie frowned slightly, then he started 
smiling and soon was laughing out loud. 
“How wonderful!” he cried. 

“No. no! You don’t understand! I mean 
but no one knows 
.” The wide 


... Thave a child, bui 
about it. I’ve kept it hidden 
laugh broke off Lounie’s face. 

“You mean it’s you mean it’s ille- 
gitimate?” ; 

“Not exactly—that is, not the way you 
think about it.” I could see he was puzzled. 
But I had gone this far and there was no 
stopping now. “It’s not really illegitimate 
or at least it wouldn’t have been had it not 
been for the war. It had a father. a father 
I was very much in love with almost ten 
years ago. We had been college sweet- 
hearts, had planned on marriage and every- 
thing. but when the war came is 

Lonnie interrupted. “You don’t have to 
continue if you don’t want to. I under- 
stand.” His voice was quiet. understanding, 
and I knew then I could tell him all. 

“We had been college sweethearts.” I 
went on. “We had planned for so much. He 
wanted to become a lawyer. I was going to 
teach for a few years until he built up his 
practice, then we were going to marry, set- 
tle down and raise a family. But when the 
war came all that was changed. Both of us 
had only been out of college a few years. 
I was teaching and he had gotten a job to 
earn enough to go back to law school. But 
there wasn’t to be any law school. He got 
his notice among the first ones to be 
drafted. 

“For us there was so little time. Only 
a matter of a few days after he first heard 
from his draft board. He begged me to 
marry him before he left, but I told him 
no, not realizing how that one, simple word 
would soon so completely change our lives. 
It was I who wanted to be reasonable at a 
time when nothing was reasonable, when 
nothing made sense. It was I who was so 
foolish to think that our future was prom- 
ised, that we could begin all over again 
when it was over. I promised dim I would 
wait, but waiting was not enough. We saw 
each other almost constantly those last 
few days, and for our one last week-end 
together we planned a trip to Atlanta. 

“Tt seemed the only thing to do. We 
didn’t want to slip and hide from people, 
but there were too many who knew us in 
Albany. We caught an early train for At- 
lanta and came back late Sunday night. 
There was nothing shameful about us being 
in love. I have never thought either that 
there was anything immoral about what 
we did. We couldn’t help it anymore than 
we could help the war, him going away, or 
anything else. I wasn’t forced into it. I 
wanted him as much as he wanted me. We 
didn’t stop to think about consequences; 
there wasn’t time for that. Our only 
thoughts were of those precious last few 





moments together. 
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“When we got back to Albany he left 
the next morning and I never saw him 
again. For a few months his letters came 
regularly and then suddenly they stopped. 
Then I got a notice from the War Depart- 
ment telling me he had been killed in ac- 
tion. I hadn’t told him about the baby. I 
hadn’t told anyone. When I knew I could 
no longer keep my secret I went away on 
leave. pretending that I was going away to 
study and no one ever found out.” 

Lonnie put down his empty glass and 
sat looking at me, quietly shaking his head. 
‘“Where’s the baby now?” he asked. 

“Here. Here in Chicago. A friend of mine 
has been looking after him ever since I 
brought him from the hospital.” 

“Oh. it’s a boy?” 

“Yes.” 

“How old?” 

“Six. Six last month.” 

Lonnie drew a cigarette from a pack, put 
it to his lips without looking at it, lit it, 
and blew a great cloud of smoke. He 
seemed to be in deep thought. I wondered 
what he was thinking, wondered if he still 
wanted me, knowing now that I had a child, 
knowing that I had once belonged to an- 
ther man. 

“You know something?” he asked, 
thoughtfully. “I’ve always wondered how 
it felt to be a father. Think he’ll like me?” 

“Oh. Lonnie!” I cried, rushing into his 
irms and burying my face in his shoulders. 
“My dear. sweet, wonderful Lonnie.” Over 
and over I kept saying the same words. I 
was too happy to say anything else, too 
happy to bother wiping away the tears that 
came or even care that I was crying. I could 
feel his firm caress, the strong fingers push- 

gently through my hair, and I could 


feel his heart thumping, racing, pounding. 
This time I made no effort to turn away 


rom his kisses... 
[ shall never forget that moment two 
ago. Neither will I ever forget the 
time I took Lonnie to meet Ronnie. 
Right away I knew they liked each other. 
Ronnie had grown into a fine, intelligent 
youngster and when I told him that Lonnie 
suld be his new father for always, his 
> lit up. 
Lonnie was as overjoyed as a little boy 
a new bicycle. He patted Ronnie on 
head, crawled around on the floor and 
ved games with him, talked with him 
baseball and was a real, genuine fa- 
right from the start. No woman could 
ve asked for more, certainly not I. How 
kind and gracious God has been to me. It 
ist have been fate that stretched its hand 


years 


nrst 


iss the miles, drawing us together, spin- 
for us a web of happiness more bliss- 
I ever dared dream. Somehow, 
iewhere, I know there must be a for- 
ng God, a God who knows all our se- 
crets, all our yet knowing these is 
lling to forgive and wipe away the stains 


than 


sins- 


that sometimes shatter our hopes. 


THE END 
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Love 

Redeemed 

Me 
(Continued from Page 34) 

“Tt—it wouldn’t be right,” I murmured. 
“T am an engaged girl.” 

But already his hands were dividing the 
bundles as he shouldered a part of them. 
“All the more reason.” he said, “for tasting 
a little bit of life before you settle down 
to sock-mending and dishwashing.” 

It was a remark that I would have taken 
as an insult from any other man. But what 
other man had ever excited my curiosity 
as had this man? What other man had 
ever stirred in me currents that I had not 
known existed ? 

Wisdom told me to excuse myself and 
run on. Curiosity—and its gnawing need to 
be satiated—bade me accept his invitation. 

I resolved it by assuring myself that a 
few minutes of rest with a pleasant com- 
panion would hurt nobody. Pride would 
not let me reveal my lack of sophistication 
when he ordered two brandies at a cafe. 
I had never before tasted anything stronger 
than the home-made elderberry wine that 
my father put up each fall. 

My veins burnt with liquid fire when I 
took the first sip. I was frightened and 
wished to leave. But some restraint, some 
magnet of attraction that I could not resist 
kept me at the table as my partner lounged 
relaxed and comfortable before me. 

“Don’t leave.” and his words were an 
order rather than a request. “I’ve wanted to 
know you, Thelma. This has been my only 
chance to know you.” 

I put my left hand under the table to 
hide my engagement ring from the con- 
temptuous glance he cast at it. In so doing, 
I felt vaguely that I was renouncing Henry. 
My fingers struggled only a little when 
Rex took my other hand. 

“Why should you want to know me?” I 
asked. 

“Because.” he the 
only person in Balsam who’s not so darned 
obvious. Everybody else is transparent. But 
sO deep 


answered, “you're 


you are still waters that run deep 
that I wonder what lies beneath.” 

It was the first time that a male had 
ever flattered me. I drank it in thirstily as 
I drank other glasses that the waiter put 
before me. I felt wrapped in a golden haze 
of adoration that I'd only dreamed of when 
he leaned across the table and kissed me. 
My blood flamed when his lips met mine— 
used to the chaste, familiar caresses of a 
chaste, familiar lover. 
dream cloud, little aware of what was hap- 


I ascended into a 
pening and what I was doing. 
I felt worlds away from Balsam as a new 


universe of sensation opened to me. Rex’s 





arms were the wings that had borne me to 
a new planet of passion and ecstasy when 
I surrendered to him in the darkness of a 
strange room. 

Before that, I had been an unawakened 
girl. Now I was a woman, desired and ful- 
filled. I should have felt ashamed and peni- 
tent the next morning. Instead, I was proud 
that I had shared in something that was so 
indescribably wonderful. 

Then, slowly, I realized that Rex was 
missing. My eyes searched frantically for 
him as heavy knocks sounded on the door. 

“Open up—police!” I heard. I ran in 
terror to a corner of the room. The door 
gave way under the pressure of the bang- 
ing. Two blue-coated policemen strode in. 
Behind them walked my taut-faced par- 
ents. 

“Ran out on you, didn’t he, girlie?” one 
officer smirked. “Come along. We tracked 
you from the cafe after your people showed 
up to report you missing.” 

My ecstasy had ended. My agony had 
begun. I had never known the inside of a 
olice station till I was taken to one, fin- 
gerprinted, booked on a morals charge. and 
released on bond furnished by my parents. 
Then, sick with fear, I went home to Bal- 
sam with them. 


\ ’7E HAD hoped to keep the whole epi- 
sode from the ears of the town. 
Father had chauffeured for one of the 
judges in the city. Through that connection, 
he hoped to have the case against me quiet- 
ly dismissed. But we had not reckoned on 
one thing. And that was the Cincinnati 
newspapers which reached our town daily. 
Late that afternoon, an hour after the 
papers had been delivered, I heard that the 
town knew. A gang of boys whistled shrilly 
at me as I passed the drug store; one of 
them shouted a ribald remark. Farther 
down the block, some girls snickered as I 
approached and said something cattingly 
about “the model girl.” On the corner. a 
group of men were gathered, discussing 
excitedly what one was reading from an 
open paper. 

Aunt Becky crossed the street and lum- 
bered majestically toward me. She stopped 
squarely in front of me, stared, spat once 
on the sidewalk and moved on. I turned 
and fled toward my home, hearing little 
buzzes of gossip. 

My mother tried to comfort me as I 
sobbed hysterically in my upstairs room. 
“One misstep doesn’t make you a bad girl,” 
she said. “If it had. a great many respect- 
able women would be branded bad.” 

I turned my face to the wall, rejecting 
for the first time in my life her sympathy 
and comfort. 

Late that night, Henry came to the house 
and asked to see me. I could not face him, 
but sent him his ring by my mother. After- 
wards I heard his feet moving tiredly and 
slowly away from the house. 

That night, I lay awake hating all men— 
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hating Henry who had loved me and Rex 
who had abandoned me. Next morning. two 
solemn-faced deacons knocked at the door 
and left a message for me. I was requested 
to absent myself from the regular services 
Sunday morning. but to appear for a church 
trial at a special meeting Sunday afternoon. 

The church summons came on a Friday. 
During the next two days, I managed to 
gain control of myself. The city judge had 
been cooperative and my case had been 
wiped off the docket. “Many a good girl has 
been tricked like your daughter.” he'd told 
my father. “Tell her to brace up and be 
a little bit more careful about men.” 

Surely my neighbors who'd known me 
since baby days could not be less merciful. 
I could not expect Henry to have any fur- 
ther interest in me, now that I had put him 
to public shame. But I expected to make a 
full confession and ask humbly to be re- 
stored in the eyes of the community. 

Only members of the congregation were 
permitted at that meeting to pass judgment 
on an errant girl. But crowds of the mor- 
bidly curious gathered outside. eager to 
catch echoes of what went on behind the 
closed doors. I sat in a front pew with my 
parents. my head bowed. Not far behind, 
sat Aunt Becky Robbins, her face grim as 
Gibraltar. Henry Fairfield. looking strained 
and troubled, had taken his place in an 
opposite aisle. 

The white-haired pastor opened the meet- 
ing with a prayer. “This is a sad occasion 
for us—a sad one for the girl who is ac- 
cused.” he spoke. “But let us remember 
that we come here not to destroy. but to 
restore, the erring one. Thelma Erskine has 
been a good girl. She will be a good girl 
again with our help.” 

There was a rumble like thunder from 
Aunt Becky’s pew. Her words cracked with 
the force of lightning when she jumped 
to her feet: 

“Let us be merciful to our own homes 
and sons. Balsam is no place for a scarlet 
woman! Let her be scourged and driven 
from our community!” 

My heart sank at the roar of approval 
that went up. Then Henry was on his feet, 
angrily demanding the floor. 

“Today was to have been the wedding 
day of Thelma and me in this very church.” 
he said. “Call off this cruel farce and it 
can still be a wedding day.” 

He strode to the middle of the aisle: 
“I want this whole town to know that I 
still love her—that if I pardon her, so can 
all of you.” 

A great gasp went up from the assembly. 
“No grandson of mine shall marry a jeze- 
bel.” shouted Aunt Becky. 

Henry turned and faced the screaming 
old woman. “Let him who is without sin 
cast the first stone!” he stormed. 

I saw Aunt Becky reach in her open bag. 
Then something cold and hard whizzed to- 
ward me. My head was cut and bleeding 
as the rock dropped at my feet. 


In the tumult that followed. the pastor 
adjourned the meeting. Blood pouring 
down my face. I ran out of the building 
where I was to have been a bride. but where 
I was now a condemned magdalene. Henry 
followed me out and vainly tried to encircle 
me in his arms. But I wanted none of his 
pity or chivalry. Straight north. I headed 
out of town on the highway. I kept walking 
till I reached Cincinnati shortly after dark. 


Y PURPOSE was set as was my des- 

tination. I meant to go to Chicago and 
find Rex Baxter. My misguided trust in 
him had been answered with betrayal. He 
would pay with interest for all that he had 
done to me—and all that Balsam had done 
because of him. 

A woman’s destiny is to live by love and, 
never till that searing day. had I lived by 
hate. But hate demanded its satisfaction as 
I spent my last penny in Cincinnati for a 
bus ticket to Chicago. In revenging myself 
on Rex, I meant to revenge myself on men. 

I was hungry. and without a friend in 
town. when I arrived in the Illinois city 
the next day. I wandered the streets till 
late at night when I stumbled on a Salva- 
tion Army shelter for homeless women. 
There I slept. but fled the next morning 
when they started asking me questions 
about the bruise on my head. 

I felt safest among my own race. I walked 
and walked. my ankles blistered. till the 
faces I saw told me that I was among Ne- 
groes. On Indiana Avenue. I stopped a girl 
and asked her where I could find a job. She 
looked me over in an amused, superior way 
and said: 

“Try the Forty-Nine Club. They’re hiring 
hostesses to make the fellows buy more 
drinks. Fresh country kid like you ought 
to go over well there.” 

The club hired me with no inquiries 
about my past. My new’ employment 
brought me more money than I had ever 
earned from minding babies or clerking 
in stores back in Balsam. More than that it 
gratified. in some measure, my burning 
hatred of men. 

I rejoiced to make them treat me to 
glasses of colored water disguised as ex- 
pensive drinks. For each round, the house 
paid me a liberal commission. When the 
management learned that I could sing. I 
was promoted to entertainer and collected 
greenback tips for warbling the favorite 
songs of sentimental customers. 

I had never notified my parents where I 
was. Maybe they were searching for me. 
But Chicago has its own ways of swallow- 
ing up people who don’t want to be found. 
Still, I continued my quest of Rex Baxter. 
I scanned faces on streets. I put out dis- 
creet inquiries among other men of his kind 
I had met. And to no avail. 

I tried to persuade myself that I was 
happy as hectic. mad months went by. I 
had money and a comfortable apartment. 
I could have married wealth had I deigned 


to take a husband. I was free of narrow 
people and their narrow ways. 

But something, still left of the code in 
which I had been reared. told me I was 
fooling myself. Desperately. I tried to si- 
lence that bare whisper of conscience call- 
ing me to account. When it kept plaguing 
me. I began to console myself with stronger 
drinks than the colored water bought by 
the suckers. Soon, I was imbibing heavily 
at taverns and, with my hardly noticing it, 
my entertainment bookings began falling 
off. 

My life became a two-edged thirst- 
thirst for strong drink. a thirst for revenge 
with each whetting the other. Day after 
day. I sat staring into my cups. brooding 
over what I would do to Rex Baxter when 
I finally located him. I did not see what I 
was doing to myself. but others did. 

“You are turning into a tramp.” a night- 
club keeper told me with brutal frankness. 
“No more engagements here till you 
straighten up and take hold of yourself.” 

I laughed in his face. But there came the 
time when I had not had a booking in three 
months and was down to my last twenty 
dollars. Restlessly. I bought a Chicago De- 
fender and walked into a bar for a drink. 
I opened the paper and found my eye ar- 
rested by an item dated New York. 

“Rex Baxter. 39. former Chicago under- 
world character. was shot dead by a woman 
in a Manhattan cigar store this week. The 
woman, whose name is being withheld 
pending investigation, said that she had 
been betrayed by Baxter under promise of 
marriage. then jilted for a rival. Baxter fled 
from Chicago a little more than two years 
ago to escape indictment by a grand jury.” 

My glass dropped to the floor and shat- 
tered. In a blinding daze. I ran out of the 
place. railing at that fate which had once 
more mocked and thwarted me. 

Rex Baxter had gotten his deserts—and 
from one of my sex. But I had been cheated 
of that last fulfillment of making him 
suffer. Suddenly I found myself hating that 
unknown woman who had deprived me of 
the satisfaction for which I had lived these 
haunted two years. 

Two years it was 
over. The Defender had said that Baxter 
had left Chicago in advance of criminal 
proceedings about that time. I knew now 
why he had come to Balsam. 

Our sleepy. peaceful town, where police 
investigators never came, had been a safe 
hideout till things blew over. Honest folk 
ourselves. we took strangers on their word. 
We had accepted without question Baxter's 
story that he was a “business man.” 

Not only I had been tricked. But all my 
friends and neighbors. even the pastor. 
Then something else mightier and more 
compelling welled up within me. 

What reason for living did I have now 
that I could not exact vengeance from my 
betrayer? For hate of him had kept me 
alive. 


and a few months 
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I remember that I stepped into another 
bar—then another—and many others. From 
ooding emptiness I went into maudlin 
hysteria. My life rolled before me in a 

ileidoscopic blur. Once, twice, the face 

Henry Fairfield was revealed clear be- 

me. I pushed it aside as I continued 
om one place to the other. 


REMEMBER standing on a bridge with 
stream underneath. If I could only 
bring Rex Baxter back for one minute to 
inish him justly as I had been punished 

istly. Then I might go on living. 
But the impossibility of that mocked me 
did all that had happened from the 
, ming in the church to that crushing item 
the paper. I recall moving toward the 
iil of the bridge, then a pair of uniformed 
ns grabbing me from behind as I lost 


clousness. 
| awoke many hours later, in a place that 
lled of soap and disinfectants with 
men in white uniforms making their way 
tween rows of beds. I shifted on my own 
ind spoke to a girl next to me: 
Where am 1?” 
The girl laughed cynically. “In the al- 
iolic ward, sister. Better get used to it. 
ll be here a long time.” 
Sullenly. I leaned back against the pil- 
lows. It had been my affair if I wanted to 
What business had society to stop me 
an undertaking so intimately: personal, 
irgently necessary ? 
| heard dishes rattling outside. Orderlies 
re rolling in litthke wagons with food. 
n I sat bolt upright when I saw the 
who was serving those in my aisle. 
He saw me at the instant. We 
zed at each other, each groping at frag- 
nts of the past, one staring in shame and 


same 


other in pity. 

Hello, Thelma,” Henry Fairfield said 
ith a husky note in his voice. “What are 

doing here?” 

Hello, Henry,” I 
What are you doing here?” 

He put a tray on the table by my bed. 
[ came to Chicago looking for you,” he 
1 earnestly. “Now I have found you.” 
lt was too much for me to take at that 
“Co away, please,” I 


answered limply. 


ment. away—-go 
ged. 
Shaken to the core, I turned my face to 
wall as he rolled away the wagon. This 
the final, grim jest of a life that I 
ied finished. A man I had disgraced 
shown the devotion to look for me. I 
not know how many his months of 
eking. But I wished that his quest had 
n as futile as my existence. For I would 
ve died a thousand deaths rather than 
finding me like this. 
[ began swearing and screaming. A nurse 
1e quickly and pushed a needle into my 
\n hour later, after I was quiet and 
bdued. Henry came again. 
“You must listen to me, Thelma,” he 
iid. “There is so much you need to know.” 


+) 


Better get it over with, I thought. Better 
let him say it so that I can have peace. I 
had imagined myself free of all men. Now 
I must free myself from this last one, 
clinging to me by the sanction of old ac- 
quaintance. 

“Go ahead,” I said. “But make it short.” 

He pulled up a chair and sat down. “You 
ran away too Thelma,” he said. 
“Everybody turned against Aunt Becky the 
minute she threw the stone. It finally ended 
up by her being churched, not you.” 

I felt weak and confused. “You mean— 
they didn’t brand me a bad girl.” 

He reached out and gently took my hand. 
“Your home town people are always kinder 
than you think because they know you bet- 
ter than anybody else. 

He shook his head firmly. “No, Thelma. 
Nobody back home considers you a bad 
girl. A foolish one and impulsive one, may- 
be. But, against that, they have to ac- 
knowledge their own cruelty and stupidity. 
As everybody does, including Aunt Becky.” 

I was silent, letting his words sink in. 
Against my will, came the dawning realiza- 
tion of a folly greater than the one I had 
committed with Rex Baxter. 

I had wasted two years when I might 
have been taking up the threads of my life 
and binding them into a pattern, better and 
more mature than I had known in the past. 
For whatever wrong that happens to us 
can be transformed into something right 
if we but accept the challenge. 

I had acted neither rightly nor bravely. 
And I had taken the consequences of my 
cowardice in running away. 

“How long have you been in Chicago, 
Henry?” I asked to make conversation. 

“A year.” he said. “I promised your 
parents and promised myself that I would 
try to find you. I knew that you had gone 
farther than Cincinnati. I felt you had 
gone to Chicago to settle with Baxter.” 

“Baxter!” I flared. “He—.” 

“Yes, I know.” Henry answered. “He’s 
dead and we need not talk about him again. 
Let the dead rest and the living awaken.” 

It sounded a little preachy. But I felt 
myself awakening during that month when 
good food, medicine, and the kindly care 
of Henry brought me back to some sem- 
blance of womanhood. 


soon, 


E WAS constant in his attentions, 
spending all his off hours at my bed- 
side. At my request, he did not write my 
parents that he had found me. I was not 
yet ready for them to know all that had 
happened. And because they who are re- 
turning to life need a strong person to lean 
on, I leaned on Henry. Gradually, I under- 
stood that nobody’s life need be wrecked 
unless he chooses. In the worst calamity, 
something is always left for a new begin- 
ning. There had been much left for that 
beginning in my home town—but I had 
not grasped it. 
There had been the love of Henry, as- 


serting itself under the fire of the towns- 
people, still wanting to marry me in thé 
face of his wrathful grandmother. 

That I had rejected. That had been the 
crowning mistake, leading to all these 
others. And why? 

Because I had taken him for granted as 
I had all the other familiar things of my 
little community. But here, in this big city, 
in this strange and unfamiliar sanitarium, 
I began seeing Henry with new eyes. 

I would marry him if he asked me, but 
I feared that his passion had turned to com- 
passion. I wondered anxiously what I would 
do when I was discharged and went out into 
a world without the joy of his companion- 
ship and the solace of his deep, flowing wis- 
dom. 

On the day before I was to leave. he 
secured permission to take me for a little 
picnic on the lawn. Gaily, we spread our 
lunches as we had often on the river bank 
near our own town. I nestled close to him 
as I breathed in the fresh, clean air—feel- 
ing myself fresh and clean. 

“Guess this is our farewell party,” I said 
with more nonchalance than I felt. “To- 
morrow, I go out. Tomorrow, you go back 
to your trays and wagons—or back to 
Balsam.” 

He looked at me with that quiet, confi- 
dent smile of his. “Let’s not think about 
tomorrow, Thelma, but about today. Do 
you know what today is?” 

“Wednesday.” I answered innocently. 

His hands grasped both of mine. “It is 
our third or should have 
been.” 

I had forgotten much, but the hurt on 
his face showed that I should not have for- 
gotten this. On this day, three years ago, 
we were to have stood at the altar. 

“[’'m—lI’m sorry. dear,” he said. “How 
could you remember after what followed. 
But let’s make it real next year—by begin- 
ning now.” 

I saw his hand reach into his pocket. He 
pulled out that ring I had returned that 
awful night. I knew then that he had not 
come for it but for me when I had refused 
to see him. 

I could not tell him that in words. But 
I could tell him with my lips as he re- 
placed it on my finger, where it had always 





anniversary 


belonged. 

We were married quietly the next day in 
the hospital chapel, but Balsam received 
us back royally. For I agreed with my hus- 
band that one must always return and face 
things after he has run away. 

Life is good and serene and rich in bless- 
ings to us here in the community that 
saw us born and suffer and triumph. | 
would not be human if I did not miss the 
bright lights once in a while. But when I 
see the greater light in the eyes of my 
two children—my son who looks exactly 
like Henry and my daughter who’s the 
I am content above all 
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Coming Headliners 
From 


VEGRO DIGEST 


With sex education being taught in schools, clubs 
and social centers, many fathers and mothers are 
wondering what its effect will be on their chil- 


a 
Sex Fducation Can Be Dan eros dren. In this frank and timely article, a leading 
psychiatrist warns that sex education can be 


harmful and dangerous as well as beneficial if 
youngsters learn the wrong way. 

















A critic of the female species looses a blast at 
the fairer sex with his detailed indictment of the 


] -- ? failures of Negro women to assert themselves, to 
a S ron | e 0 omen look their best and take their rightful place in 
; ws U. S. society. Watch the pieces fall in this ex- 


plosive answer to a provocative question that will 
have many ladies tearing their hair. 


Are college and alumni fraternities centers of 

“ o,8 snobbish, blueblood upper crusters who isolate 

p Case A ainst Colle p Fraternities themselves from the problems of Negro life and 

delve more into sex and sin than anything else? 

f A leading educator states his strong case against 

j frats in a blockbuster article that will be talk in 
every community. 


. x Sampson comes to the defense of her native land 
i Like America against the Soviet propaganda spread around 
the globe about U. S. Negroes. Here is a testa- 
ment in which Mrs. Sampson tells why she would 
rather be a Negro in a democracy like the U. S. 
than a citizen of any other nation. 


Newly-appointed United Nations delegate Edith 


| This Coupon With $1 Today 


) Special! The next five issues for $1! 
psomin Howie "SIE you are not already a subscriber, 
i get acquainted with NEGRO DIGEST now! 
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Confessions 


Save *J00! 


in your Charter Subscription 


today! 


coupon and mail it in today and you will 
ir copy of Tan Confessions regularly every 


; offer is strictly limited so act at once. 


gents Wanted! Write Today! 


Stories in 


Coming Issues: 

© “Confessions of a Ziegfeld 
Girl” 

© “| Was a Dope Addict” 

¢ “I Married a High School 
Boy” 

* “Too Old for Love”’ 


also the next chapters of Lena 
Horne’s Own Story... ‘‘Adven- 
tures of a Cotton Club Chorus 
Girl” and “My First Love. 


True love and 
exciting romance 


trom real life ! 


Love and Romance! 
Thrills and Adventure! 


Actual love stories that hap- 
pened to Negro couples from 
Harlem to Houston, from Beale 
Street to Central Avenue, are 
filled with heart throbbing 
thrills and tingling excitement. 
Real life pictures tell the high- 
lights of the story even better 
than the words can do! 
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JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


DEPT. T-11, 1820 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


1 me Tan Confessions for 1 year for 


lose $2.00. (Regular cost $3.00.) 
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